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NEWS OF THE 


——<—>__—. 


WEEK, 


week with regard to 
It is more than ever 


\ UCH has happened since last 
4 the Irish Boundary question. 
plain that conciliation between the principals in Ireland 
is the only real solution. This is plain if only because 
any other course would end in horror and confusion. 
Are our professed pacilists the right people to bring 
about war? In foreign politics they would undoubtedly 
follow the line of conciliation. Is the possibility of war 
for some inscrutable reason to be lightly played with 
when they are dealing with their own kith and kin? 
We have written on this subject in a leading article, 
and here we need only record the chief facts, 

* * ” * 


On Tuesday the Times published a most important 











letter from several Members of Parliament, representing 
all parties, who have visited Ireland to study the boundary 
It There 
is no hesitation anywhere. The signatories say that 
Ireland, 


is strongly in favour 


question. represents a unanimous opinion. 


feeling in ‘except among a few extremists,” 


of a settlement ; -that a settlement 


can best be arrived at by “ dircet mutual agreement ” 


and that negotiations would have the best- chance if 





No. 5,021.] WERK ENDING SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1924, stirs xB. 6D. 
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“ne (AATINIAT THC entered into before the Boundary Commission was set 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. up. One of the signatories is Dr. Haden Guest, the 
— PAGE } well-known Socialist Member. We have now a suggestion 
0 ITIC AL, DISCRETION (J. ST. LOE to make. Why should not these men of good sense and 
POL gare oon | Good will intervene unoflicially and urge Mr. Cesgrave 
STRACHEY).. ‘* ee ee -- 350 | with all the earnestness at their command to meect 
oe Sir James Craig? The willingness of Sir James Craig 
Torics— for such a meeting has been stated over and over again. 
‘Ister’s Decision .. ae oe a6 oe oo SOL I qe... ~ . , 7 
TT os to Chie A Guide to the Labyrinth .. 382 They might draw up a tentative map of a rectilied 
The Other Side: Is Socialism Dead? — .. .. 3883 | boundary and offer it as a starting point for discussion. 
In Switzerland (Stephen Gwynn) i“ ee -- 3841 As a group they cannot be suspected of prejudice, for the 
Music ; ; i ae Liberals are not likely to have any passion for Ulster. 
Rachmaninoff (Edward Sackville West) e° e+ 989 | It is useless to raise the objection that unofficial action 
— 4 Rat ae 3.) agg | Cannot be allowed. The present Government have wel- 
The Bank Rate (A. S. B. Bs ‘it ‘A .. 3886 igs ' 
The Causation of Cancer (Mr. WE. Nickolis Dunn) 387 | Comed unofficial intervention on several occasions, 
Domestic Science, Cancer and Unemployment (Miss and notably in the case of the Russian Tr aty. 
Ann Pope) ee * a - és ac Ot * * + * 
The Public School Boy in Industry (Mr. J. W. a ee Pie . 
Meares) ne - ~ Ze < so On Tuesday the Cabinet of Northern Ireland met in 
“The Last Chance for the League” (Mr. If. IL. Sir James Craig’s house at Streatley-on-Thames, when 
45 Pee is o , P 
Stainton) ste a we ee xe +» 8389 it was decided that though the offer to Mr. Coserave 
BOOKS OF THE MOMENT to settle the Irish Boundary question by mutual consent 
2 ng (or Woman) His Own Anthologist should be kept open, the fries deciaion not ta appoint 
J. St. Loe Strachey) nee Be i os aoe ; ; ie 
Boot a member of the Boundary Commission must be main- 
OocoKS— . cal. ° ° 
Shallow Waters (Alan Porter) .. ” see .. 391 | tained. In a statement issued after the mecting it was 
The Lily-Ilanded Commander .. ee ee +» 892] pointed out that the appointment of the Commission 
FicTION was in direct violation of the written pledge of Me. Lloyd 
— ae Sinclair's Arnold Waterlow: A Life (L. P. ~ George, given when he was Prime Minister. Mr. Lloyd 
artley).. 3 as ar aa oe oo S94 aS, cc : 
» » 7 George wrote : “ Settlement must allow for full recog- 
FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ee ' ale Ee as 
a peo as gog | Mition of the existing powers and privileges of the Parlia- 


ment and Government of Northern Ireland, which cannot 
be abrogated without -heir consent.” 
* x * * 

Speaking last Sunday at Cork, Mr. De Valera declared 
that Mr. Lloyd George had always wanted “ to break up 
the solidarity of the lish nation.’ So far as he himself 
was concerned there would never be an Irish Boundary, 
no matter what so-called rectification there might 
Mr. De Valera then produced a letter written to him 
by Mr. Griflith. This letter, said Mr. De Valera, made it 
clear that when Mr. Lloyd George talked to the delegates 
from Southern Ireland about the boundary, he had not 


be, 


in his mind merely a question of “ transferring parishes.” 
Although Mr. De Valera read passages from the letter, 
he did not apparently read the vital passages on the 
boundary, but if his interpretation is correct, here is 
another piece of evidence that Mr. Lloyd George, in order 
to procure the Free State settlement, encouraged the 
Southern Irish to believe that they would receive a 
considerable slice of Ulster. 


* * * * 


Tn his weekly article in the Observer Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
Ul in the Jrish Statesman. 


* Tt is quite certain that 


refers to an article by “ sLerman 


* Ulsterman ” wrote: there are 
six counties prepared to shoot if they do 
Mr. * 1 know 


‘ Ulstermen,’ and there is no one less likely to be bluffed. 
Bedlam 


people in the 


not get their own way.” Gwynn adds : 


Ol 


It is a serious warning. But no one out 
believes that any Irish interest would be served by the 
opening of that fusillade.” Mr. Gwynn goes on to 


commend the Trish Statesman fer its courage in remaining 
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optimistic and for risking its circulation when it makes 
what is, of course, in the Free State, the extremely 
unpopular proposal that the Boundary Commission 
should he dropped, and that’ a fresh attempt should be 
made at a voluntary agreement with Ulster. In support 
of its proposal the Irish Statesman refers to Mr. Devoy’s 
manifesto and to a letter backing up Mr. Devoy from 
Mr. McCabe. Thus there are good influences at work 
in the Trish Free State, and the time is ripe for a whole- 
hearted attempt to achieve a voluntary agreement. 
* * * * 

Since last week the Liberal Party has shown a decided 
inclination to minimize the recklessness of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech about the Russian Treaty. It is. still 
possible that the Government may be destroyed by the 
Russian question and have to appeal to the country, 
but the possibility is more remote than it was last weck. 
It is probable that the Liberal Party will try to amend 
the Treaty instead of rejecting it out of hand. They will 
do so on the ground that members of both the Opposition 
parties, and especially Liberals themselves, have long 
since made up their minds that it is necessary to enter 
into some kind of relationship with Russia. 

* * * * 

The cool fit has, in fact, succeeded the hot, now that 
it is remembered, what need never have been forgotten, 
that the Prime Minister gave the most explicit pledge 
that the whole Treaty would depend upon the sanction 
of the House of Commons. Mr. MacDonald said: “ We 
will not do what was done in the case of the Treaty of 
Lausanne. We shall not put a clause into this suggested 
Treaty of ours that every word of it must be taken 
en bloe or rejected altogether. The House can consider 
it, can amend it, can pass it or reject it after all has been 
done.” In view of such words it is hardly credible that 
the Prime Minister intends to regard a vote on the 
Treaty as a vote of confidence, though no doubt his 
extremists are trying to force him in that direction. 
Mr. Lloyd George has stated that Mr. Asquith approved 
of his action in criticising the Russian Treaty. That 
statement leaves plenty of room for belief that Mr. Asquith 
did not at all like Mr, Lloyd George's recklessness. 
When Mr. Lloyd George is everywhere being toned down 
and explained away, it is not unfair to say that his 
reputation for leadership is in serious jeopardy. The 
hurried publication of the pamphlet called A Sham 
Treaty by the Liberal Publication Department was a 
result of Mr. Lloyd Ceorge’s speeches. Now Liberals 
are looking to a forthcoming speech by Lord Grey of 
Fallodon to restore sobriety to criticisms of the Treaty. 

* * * * 

All friends of Spain will welcome the news that the 
Directory has had the moral courage to open negotiations 
with the Riff tribes in Morocco. The intention evidently 
is to cut the loss and considerably reduce the Spanish 
zone in Morocco. The Riff cade, Abd-el-Krim, will, 
however, try to exact much more disagreeable terms 
than Spain is contemplating. It is interesting to hear 
that the Riflians propose to set up for themselves a con- 
stitutional monarchy instead of the republic which they 
projected a year ago. Whatever may happen there 
are sure to be consequences which will concern all the 
great Mediterrancan Powers. 

* * * 

The Disarmament Committee of the League of Nations 
has had an awkward question before it with regard to the 
use of the British Fleet under Article XVI. of the Covenant. 
Apparently, the intention is that when aggression has 
to be met the British Fleet shall be put unreservedly 
at the service of the League. It is argued that this is 
logically required by Articles X. and XVI. It is 
surprising that such an jmportant proposal as Lord 


ee 

. . te, 

Parmoor is said to have made should have }y 
duced in a semi-oflicial conversation instead of beir 
x A . ‘ “Ihe 
introduced publicly at a Committee mecting : 


‘en intro. 


; The 
dangers are almost too obvious to need recounti 
: - fn i Pa : : ig. 
Suppose, for instance, that the British Fleet were Used 

Ser 


in operations where American interests were conc red 
That would be especially awkward as America js not ! 
member of the League. Or suppose that the Dominions 
disagreed with the policy of the League and were om 
consulted. Rapid action would generally exclude any 
possibility of getting a deliberated Imperial opinion 
We take it, however, that any military or naval action 
would have to be ratified by the members of the Pe. 
liaments concerned. Mr. MacDonald, as a champion of 
democratic control of foreign affairs, could not possibly 
refuse a reference to Parliament. So the British Fleet 
would not, after all, be “ unreservedly ” at the disposal 
of the League. 
* * * * 

The Berlin Cabinet met on Monday to decide amone 
other things whether Germany should try to disavow 
responsibility for the War. It has, of course, beey 
unceasingly argued in Germany that the confession of 
war-guilt in Article 231 was exacted under compulsion, 
The subject has suddeny assumed a new importance 
owing to the general desire that Germany should apply 
for membership of the League. ‘“ We cannot apply for 
membership,” say the Germans in effect, “so long as 
we are held guilty of an outbreak in which many nations 
hadashare.” The German Cabinet came to no conclusion 
and the question was postponed until next Tuesday. 

* * * * 

We earnestly desire that Germany should enter the 
League, for we freely recognize that at present the League 
is open to the charge that it is, in inspiration and control, 
a mere combination of the victorious Allies. We wish, 
however, that Germany could leave alone this discussion 
of responsibility which can never reach finality. No 
doubt, in some sense, all nations were “ responsible ” 
through having consented to an international relationship 
which implied war. Taking responsibility in the narrower 
sense, however, we cannot see how anybody can doubt 
that Germany was mainly responsible. She could have 
had peace, but in the end she would not have it. That 
was mainly the result of “ Kaiserism,”’ and the present 
German Republic surely need not concern itself with a 
defence of pre-War policy as a matter of amour propre. 
We trust that Germany will be shrewd enough to shelve 
the whole question. 

* * * & 

On Thursday, September 1ith, the Indian Legislative 
Assembly rejected the Lee Report by 68 votes to 46. In 
the last part of the debate the non-official Indians concen- 
trated on a demand for the immediate cessation ol 
European recruitment for the Civil Service. In vain 
Sir Alexander Muddiman pointed out that under the Lee 
proposal when half the posts in the Indian Civil Service 
had been assigned to Indians only 400 posts of real 
responsibility would be filled by British officials. And 
that would be in a country which has a population o! 
300,000,000. Of course, the Secretary of State can, 
if he so wishes, put the Lee Report into operation at once. 
But even if he does so the continual resort to certification 
by the supreme authority, and the discouragement to 
young Englishmen who had thought of entering the Civil 
Service, will be only fresh symptoms of the difficulty 
(which has already reached virtual impossibility) o! 
making the reforms work. 

* * * * 


Meanwhile there have been scrious riots on the North- 





West frontier. The Morning Post correspondent at 
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———— = 
Caleutta quotes the Englishinan as saying that Kohat is in 
ruins. It is said that there were two days of terrorism, 
that the police were overwhelmed, and that British 
cavalry and four companies of infantry were required 
to restore order. Incendiaries set fire to the town in 
many places. There riots at 
Lucknow. In both instanees the riots were the result 


have also been serious 


of the hostility between Moslems and Hindus, In 
Lucknow the fighting, according to one version, was 


caused by a Hindu blowing a conch-shell outside a 
Mosque during prayers. Another is that the 
use Was an attempt by Moslems to convert a Brahmin 
boy. Whatever may be the truth the much-advertised 
mity of Hindus and Moslems has broken down. Religious 
passion seems to have greatly increased instead of being 
appeased, and everywhere there is an atmosphere that 


version 


nay produce dangerous incidents at any moment for | 


apparently quite insuflicient reasons. 
* + * * 

The Prime Minister’s preface to the new edition of 
his book on Socialism is getting him into trouble as was 
only to be expected. Yet he has only stated truths which 
are obvious and which simply must be faced if the country 
js to reach 
Mr. MacDonald * Public 
strikes for increased wages, limitation of out- 


whatever. writes : doles, 
Poplarism, 
put, not only are not Socialism, but may mislead the 
spirit and the policy of the Socialist movement.” Mr, A. 
J. Cook, Secretary of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, said in an 
of the Daily News: 
Parliamentarian, but he knows very little about trade 
I have 
my life and I am beginning to wonder what the Prime 
Minister, who claims to be a Socialist, really stands for. 

. » The Prime Minister’s criticism is, I think, 
very offensive and unjust to the British Trade Union 
On the other hand, an official at the 
Labour Party’s Headquarters in Eccleston 
remarked that the Prime Minister’s words were just plain 
and were 
obviously not expressions of Socialism but were rather 


interview with a 


unions. 


movement.” 
Square 


common sense, since strikes, doles so on 


to be regarded as mitigations of the Capitalistic system. 


* a * * 


The more Mr. MacDonald’s words shake people up the 


. ‘ nae | 
security and sanity under any political creed | 


representative 
~~ Mir. MacDonald may be a good | 


been a Socialist and Labour man all | 


executive, instead of recognizing the strike thus declared, 
had ordered the men to return to work many misunder- 
standings would easily have been cleared up. Decasuali- 
zation of the industry is recommended, but it is pointed 
out that the porters should remember that one result of 
decasualization must be the employment of fewer men. 
The Court reproaches the employers for having refused 
| to discuss matters with the Minister of Labour when he 
invited them to do so. We quite agree. Ifthe employers 
have a good case, as we are prepared to believe that they 
have, it must gain strength rather than weakness from 
publicity. 





| 
| 
| 


The Report ends by suggesting a renewal 
of negotiations between the employers and the men, and 
| ae 

| suggests that if there should still be a deadlock the 


| dispute should be submitted to arbitration. At a mecting 
| on Tuesday, however, the employers refused both further 
negotiations and arbitration, 

* * * * 

It is satisfactory to learn that Sir Cecil Harcourt 
| Smith who, after fifteen years of enlightened administra- 
| tion, has just retired from the post of Director of the 
| South Kensington Museum has several plans of uscful 
publie service in contemplation. He has told the London 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian that he intends 
to give a good deal of time to the scheme for safeguarding 
| Church treasures. Everyone interested in this subject, 
| he said, knew of the disgraceful methods in the past. 

Church silver, beautiful carvings on altar screens and 
| pews, coffers, chests, paintings in fresco and so on had 
been sold or destroyed or had been allowed to moulder 
away uatended. There was no central body of real 
authority and knowledge to which the clergy and church- 
wardens, who wished to do the right thing, could look for 
support and advice. About eight years ago the much- 
| required body was established in association with the 
South Kensington Museum. But there is still plenty 
| of room for the development of its influence. 

* a aK aS 





The alleged diseovery of the Missing codices of Livy 
by Professor De Martino Fusco has become more mys- 
terious than ever. Professor De Martino Fusco, after 


| having disobeyed temporarily the order of the Minister 


of Edueation to surrender himself and his documents, 
submitted himself on Tuesday to the specially-appointed 
Commission. He stated that he had discovered a doeu 


better. In our opinion he has done a very courageous | ment from which he learned that at a certain period a 
thing in writing his preface and, in the long run, his words Neapolitan scribe had been entrusted with the task of 
will be found to be just as wholesome for his own Party transcribing the whol of Li y's Hist: ry. Ih hac 
for the whole country. Socialism means nothing | followed up the indications given in that documen 
if it does not embrace Kien inhounaiia of the whole Society | But where did the indications lead? There we m 
or Community. But what could be more dis: strous baffled. The Professor simply declared that he was 
It t} wellbeing of anv soctietv than these unceasing nearing the end he h Lin view wl 1 prel LCLiVe pul L} 
ities? Thaw ave anti-cocal in both conception and | upset all his plans. He promised a full explanation la 
nduct, We may add that the New Leader, not All this evasiveness means, ¥ fear, th , has | 
lcterred by Mr. Bramley’s abuse of it at the Trade | no discovery at all of lest books. It is very di 
Union Congress as be ing “full of the intolerable | however, to explain why Professor De Martino Fus 
oneeit of the superior person,” has renewed its attack | Should have given encouragement to ; _ 
pon the manavement ‘of trade unionism. Both Mr. certainly did, that I had mad ns 5 ib discovery and 
Ernest Hunter, whose opening article so infuriated | why many distinguished “— Cay canis Ita 
Mr. Bramley, and the editor have justified what had | 5! holars should have believed 
alr ly been said. Mr. Tlunter points out the futility ” 
of frequent sectional strikes and can see no hope in the We intend to publish next week th st iedealers ic] 
new powers which have been vested in the General | entitled “The i ion of a J re 
Council. The editor declares quite truly that wages | Mr. H. W. Massingham I} s part 
eeased to have “even their rough customary | reminiscences which Mr, M h writing 
rt ms to effort and skill.” itime of his d 
* } > 1 2: > 
I Court of I is issued its Report on the eek Sante, pet come ; ; 4 = 
re . 5 per cent. War Loan was onl sday, 101}3; Thursday 
it Garden strik The Court finds that the strike | I week, 101 . vear . 102 
\ t the beginning due to the unoflicial action of th nvyersion | . Wa fhursday, 77% 


thinks that if the Trade Unio 





| 3} per ce nt. ¢ 
1 Fhursday week, 77.45 a y 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


POLITICAL DISCRETION, 


WwW FE have always held that the leading statesmen in 


a Democratic State like ours 


-a State, that is, 


in which private wealth is not recognized as one of the 
* requirements * for high office, and in which poor men 
‘an, and do, serve the nation as ably and as honourably 


as the rich—should be well paid. 


They should be paid 


also in the way which relieves them as much as _ possible 


from the strain and worry of official life. 


They must be 


given that opportunity of leisure which is absolutely 


essential to the best work. 


For this reason we welcomed 


with a special satisfaction the magnificent, sympathetic 
and well-thought-out gift of Lord and Lady Lee. By 
creating the trust which holds Chequers for the use 
and enjoyment and repose of the Prime Minister, they 


provided him with the peace of mind and body which 


goes with a beautiful, well-ordered and yet not too huge 
In his haven of quiet amid Buckingham- 
shire oaks and beeches, the Prime Minister has time to 
And 
he can do it—nay, is thoughtfully obliged to do it—in 
most respects as the guest of the Chequers Trust, unem- 
barrassed by the thought if he is a poor man that he 
For the same reasons we have 
always desired that the nation should not merely throw 
the great rambling, pleasant, but ungainly and expensive 
town house—10 Downing Street—at the head of the 


country house. 


think at ease, and to confer without distraction. 


ought not to live so easily. 


Prime Minister and leave him and his bewildered family 


to sink or swim among the debris of the past Premiers 
who have picnicked in the halls of Walpole’s unmodernized 
house or washed themselves in squalid splendour in its 


single bathroom! The State, besides the salary allotted 
to the First Lord of the Treasury, ought to provide 
him with a really free house—one in which, not only the 


rates and taxes should be paid out of the public purse, 


but one in which light, heat, water-supply, upkeep of 


habitable 
should be * found” for ihe 
The Prime Minister should, as it were, be the 
tenant of a furnished house in London, lent him by 


furniture and all that makes a house habitable 
under modern conditions 
occupant, 


the nation free of all overhead charges during his term of 


office, just as under the Chequers Trust he is provided 
with a furnished and equipped country house. In a word, 
should be a reality, not a sham, 
a worry-saving and money-saving device, not a burden. 
Further, we have always insisted that an ex-Premier (and 
possibly his chief colleagues also) should, by a half-pay 
pension, be placed, if Leader of the Opposition, ina position 
of financial security and independence. The thing is 
The Leader of Ilis Majesty's 
Opposition is, in fact, a public official, a pillar of Society ; 
and he is a labourer in every sense who is worthy of his 
hire. 
giving the Prime Minister, the Foreign, the Colonial, 
and the Indian Secretaries of State, and also the heads of 
the War Olfice and the Admiralty, adequate entertainment 
allowances. 


* an olflicial residence ” 


done already in Canada, 


These were the views urged by us upon every Par- 
liament during the past twenty years. We went further 
and insisted that if the State continued to underpay 
its chief servants and refused to provide for their 
welfare the results would be bad in every way. 
In order to enforee that high standard of delicacy and 
liseretion which the nation expects and should exact 
from Ministers of State, it must make a better provision 
for their peace and comfort. This, we held, was specially 
necessary in the case of the Prime Minister—the Foreman 
of the Works in the great firm of John Bull and Company. 


Finally, we have always urged the necessity of 


sae 
If not, we argued, the Prime Minister would be liahp 
unconsciously, to be placed under obligations to palvehs 
individuals—men who would often mean no sort of * ‘ 
but who could not be permitted to have even the ap os 
anee of having obtained an influence “9 
Minister through material means. The only Persons 
who can be permitted to “ oblige ” a Prime Minister ‘ 
unless the obligation is one which takes the 
permanent endowment of the office after the Chequers 
precedent—are the people as a whole. We held this 
view, not because we felt any fear of corruption, but 
because we wanted to make certain of the highest Possible 
standard of delicacy and discretion in our publie Jif. 
and because, as men of the world, we realized that a 
‘annot maintain that standard intact unless you supply 
Ministers with the things which anxious and generous 
but indiscreet friends are certain to force upon them, 


ar- 


over the Prime 


form of g 


_Why have our common-law judges been above all sys. 
picion of want of delicacy and discretion. Because they 
were very well paid and because, when they went on cir. 
cuit, care was taken that they should be well lodged at 
the charge of the nation, and not be depcudent upon the 
hospitality of the rural or urban magnates. A judge 
who had to try a case connected with, say, an enclosure, 
or a strike, could not be beholden for his entertainment 
to the great landowner or cotton-lord or iron-master 
or mine-owner, though the invitation might have been 
inspired by no intention to influence the judge. The 
rich man’s wife might have only said to her husband: 
“Whatever you say we must have the judges here this 
winter. The only decent hotel in Mudborough is closed, 
and it would be a disgrace to the county, and all of us, 
if they had to put up at the ‘ Bell and Dragon.’ The 
place is not even clean, and the food, I hear, is beyond 
words.”” Hence the provision of judges’ lodgings free of 
charge during assizes. 

What has happened during the past week is exactly 
what we felt must sooner or later happen to some Prime 
Minister of small private means, but up to his eyes in 
important work and with every hour of the day mort- 
gaged for weeks ahead. It has happened in a way 
which might almost be described as pathetic for its 
ineptitude, muddle-headedness, and blindness. The words 
that inevitably rise to one’s lips when one contemplatis 
Sir Alexander Grant’s gift of 30,000 preference shares 
in the donor’s company and Mr. MacDonald’s acceptance 
are “O sancta simplicitas!” It first, UL 
believable that two such well-meaning and thoroughly 


seems, at 








honourable and uncorrupied men should blunder straight 
and unlured into the muddy ditch in which they now 
find themselves. And yet, on reflection, it is easy to 
see how a want of worldly wisdom on both sides and also, 
on one side, of want of leisure to think the thing out 
by himself, or talk it over with his friends, produced 
the tragi-comedy of the Daimler. We do not doubt 
that, as an efficient business man and a taxpayer, Sit 
Alexander Grant 
Prime Minister, a man of delicate constitution and grossly 
and yet inevitably overworked, trying to get through his 
day without a motor-car 


vas genuinely shocked to sec _ the 


the Londoner’s best time-saver. 
Things, he argued, could not go on like that. He must 
throw himself into the breach. He must stop it at all 
He would not have his old friend, with his mind 
fraught with all the dearest interests of the country, 
and, indeed, of humanity, without the obvious convenience 
accorded by every large enterprising firm, including, 
no doubt, MacVitie’s, to half a dozen of their staff. The 


costs. 


Prime Minister would dine with him, or stay with him 
on a visit, why should he not accept motor, as well as 
So came about the transler 
of the 30,000 preference shares! 


table and bed, hospitality ? 
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That Mr. MacDonald was guilty of a great political 





indiscretion no impartial man can doubt. The defence 
of sancta simplicitas is true, but it is inadmissible. 
It is also true that the State is gravely to blame for 
providing for Minister while 
ample provision for rapid and comfortable transport is 
made for the Army Council, and the Staff of the various 
(ommands. What is, in a major-general’s case, a plain 
ecessity, 1s in a Prime Minister’s case apparently held 


no motor-car its Prime 


I 


or, at any rate, a pecuniary crime, 
But, once more, we cannot admit that the Prime Minister 
or Sir Alexander did the right thing. They did a very 
indiserect thing and set a bad example in the matter of 
to Sir Alexander's 
remember, 


* obligations *_¢s,;xcially owing 
well-earned honour. We 
that they have made no attempt at secrecy, told no lies, 
and There was 
sorruption and there was no trickery—only a want of 


must however, 


invented no plausible excuses. no 


men must never expose himself to suspicion, however 
unjust and unfair. He remember also that the 
maintenance of dignity, discretion, delicacy of action and 


must 


the avoidance of dependence, and even the appearance 
“Was the 
Prime Minister to go without his motor, and be a strap- 
hanger, or at underground stations, 
and waste the time that was meant for mankind by 
If couldn't afford a car, and 


of dependence are essential to high office. 


stand in queues 


slow transport ? he 
the loan of a Daimler by a friend?” 
might accept such a loan. But he and his friend should 
have chosen the right way and not the wrong way of 
arriving at the desired and rightly-desired conclusion, 
Sir Alexander Grant should have followed the Chequers 
precedent and endowed the office of Prime Minister with 
acar, a garage, and a chauffeur, just as the Lees endowed 
the oflice with a country house, a housekeeper and a butler. 
He might have made a similar endowment for the Leader 
of the Opposition. No one could have objected to, or 
even smiled at, so sound and beneficent a scheme. 

Again, if for any reason Sir Alexander Grant did not 
want to do this and stuck to his own plan, Mr. MacDonald, 
last March or when he received the shares, should in 
Parliament have set forth the whole story of the proposal, 


acar, and that he should like to take it from a very old 
friend under romantic and touching ties of a boyish 
friendship. As, however, it was inevitably a matter 
of great delicacy, he refused to have the shares placed 
in his name unless the transaction was sanctioned by 
the House of Commons. 

We undertake to say that Parliament and the country 
would have been deeply touched by such frankness, 
and that the universal verdict would have been ‘* That’s 
perfectly fair and square. As the country neglected to 
do the proper thing there is no reason why it should not 
be done by Sir Alexander Grant.” 

Instead of this compelling openness and_ publicity, 
things were allowed to drift anyhow, and a painful 
situation was voluntarily yet quite unnecessarily created 
at a moment when the world was acclaiming Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald as one of the greatest of living statesmen ! 

Is it too late to put matters right ? We do not think 
it is. Why should not Sir Alexander Grant abandon his 
original scheme and adopt ours? Let him endow the 
oflice of Prime Minister with a car, a garage and 
chauffeur. When Mr. Ramsay MacDonald goes out of 
office and becomes Leader of the Opposition he can then 
carry out the other side of the scheme suggested. 

J. Sr. Loe Srracney, 


a 





appreciation of the wise worldly maxim that a ruler of | 
i 


if | 
Government wouldn't give him one, was he to refuse | 
Certainly, he | 


; matter 
| This is no bluff. 


by Parliament to be a gross and unwholesome luxury, | 


| as those of a Sovereign American State. 


ULSTER’S DECISION, 
HE Ulster Cabinet maintains its refusal to appoint 
At the same time it 
“offer to Mr. Cosgrave to settle the 
mutual agreement still kept 
It is based on a chain of circumstance 
which can easily be stated. The Northern Parliament 
Act laid down what was to be the area over which the new 


T 
a 


declares that 


Boundary Commissioner. 
its 

9 
open. 


by is 


Parliament should exercise its powers powers as great 


Then came the 


| so-called Treaty of Peace with Southern Ireland and 


Article 12, with its “ gingerly ” worded section in regard 
to the boundary. 

Now, it is certain that if Northern Ireland had deter- 
mined to oppose the statute based on the Treaty she could 
have prevailed in any matter which infringed previous 
grants of territory and power accorded to her. She was 
very near explicit opposition of this nature, but she 
effect, 
pointed out to her that the only clause by which her 


ultimately refrained from it, because it was, in 


Kveryone 
who was at all behind the scenes in December, 1921, 
knows that this was the case. In effect the spokesmen 
of the Coalition Government said to the Ulster leaders, 
* Why are you making all this fuss and risking the defeat 
of the Treaty and the Settlement ? 
a frontier line of a more efficient kind, but not for any 
But if it you 
are protected by the fact that the Commission is not forced 


rights were infringed was a voluntary clause. 


Provision is made for 


serious diminution of area. even were, 


upon you. It is voluntary, and if later you are alarmed 
| 3 : } 


| you can prevent its appointment, or substitute a mutual 


agreement of give and take for a formal arbitration.” 
That is why the clause as to the Commission does not 
contain the usual proviso, if either Southern 
Ireland or Northern Ireland should fail to appoint a 


* and 


| . . . . ‘ 
| Commissioner then it shall be the duty of the Government 


should have frankly told the Commons that he needed | 











of Great Britain to appoint a Commissioner who shall 
act as if he had been a Commissioner appointed by the 
Northern Government.” 
the Ulstermen were induced not to oppose the Boundary 


By such arguments as these 


Clause. 

The belief in the voluntary character of the Com- 
mission Clause was triumphantly vindicated by the 
decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ; 
and then came the decision of the Government to amend 


the Act and so the Treaty. A new statute was to be 


| passed giving the Imperial Government power to appoint 


the third Commissioner should Ulster refuse so to do. 
This alteration of the terms of the Treaty, for so it is, 
was justified by the cool assumption that it was only 
throughan oversight that the Commission was made volun- 
tary! The change must be effected to save our honour! 
We must break our promises made in the Northern 
Province Act in order to keep our promises alleged to be 
implied, but certainly not expressed, in the Free State 
Act! And then we wonder that Ulster is angry and 
suspicious ! 

And now what is the Government going to do? Will 
it coerce Ulster? When the Boundary Commission 
(new version) has reported, will the Imperial Government 
resort to force, 7.e., to the bombing of Belfast by air 
and sea, and co-operation with Free State and Republican 
troops ? Of course, it will not do anything of the kind. 
But if the new Act is not to be enforeed, why pass it ? 


In these circumstances would it not be better to tell 


| Mr. Cosgrave he must meet Sir James Craig again and not 


claim to reduce the Northern Province by half under the 


alias of frontier rectification ? That course is far more 
likely to be approved here than the bombing of 
Belfast. 
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war is near its goal. The province of Cheki : nd 
: "2 . a — A icklang is rule . 
CIVIL WAR IN CHINA—A GUIDE TO] bya‘Tuchun called Iu Yunghsiang. Althea et Po 
I) ry ) . . : ° : o* See 
THE LABYRINTH. Is geographically in the province of Kianesy it te = upon 
: : oe - x wifi ‘ON: an 
[From A CorrEsPONDENT.] trolled politically by Lu. By the term Shanghai jg gav® 
meant, o : ‘hinese part of that oreat .: iffic 
F_XUHE civil war which has recently flared up in China Iu peony’ pe a ange of ae great city. . cd 
. 4 i S &é « rere - Crees 
has excited unusual interest in the West and for OP erent of the Anfu Club, whos nee 
: é overthrow at Peking has already been dese ibed : in U 
two reasons. In the first place the campaign has opened iicldiaw the nent £ Chek ye rage chic 
in the vicinity of Shanghai; the Paris of the East, the oie 2 Wockon goss ae re that of Kiangsy, et 
Pee ie , ; lame uo -Hsien-yua hie | 
nerve centre of Far Eastern trade, the home of thousands simadhen ‘of the Chih-]j “ms ny ’ yuan. He IS g eam 
of Europeans and the site of the longest bar in the world. had t} tati e beads gious not hitherts int 
In the second place, this local war may be the first the chin ide appteont ae - as myers adherent of s . 
: ° n 1: 5 Rn as Te 1s said to be jealousy betwe, ‘ 
raindrops of a storm which would drench all China, Mew all Wu ide ieee ahd Fonte between It 
But before considering this possibility, a consideration iste wes each talk of bet ie in 1923 Wu 
: : : : Tre wa: , alk of war betwee angsu ¢ 
which really involves an attempt to explain the whole TOES . a cen Niangsu and cai 
condition of the body politic in China, it is necessary of the pF coahtiesea ee et — ‘the Protests ext 
to know something of the leading personalities in the Siaitat oahe rete ae a > oe — Che 
country and the so-called parties which revolve around a a a ae wanted war, provided its 
Pa pr slitiaedl teach he was left in undisturbed enjoyment of his office. Thjc 
‘se pro nt on. — , ae ee ’ - 6 y wit 
First, a definition, that of the “* Tuchun.” <A Tuchun oan oe “ : 5 nappy coeegen 7 Ww - peg and Tsao Wi 
is a military governor of a province. He normally retains ‘ ne eee 2 soaps Chi of Kiangsy 
idle leper ene 0 ence to attack Lu in Chekiang. This move on the part of 
his position by virtue of his army, which he pays with hie POM enetir te't eh gegen? Ch 
the fruit of some legal and many illegal taxes. When ena . oa oo rs bo poagece — we daisies adver. ob 
he does not pay his troops they become bandits and a fe & ee © nag by guitar unitication, for 
: : pox ; be it understood, beneath the Chih-li umbrella. 
pay themselves until some more affluent Tuchun acquires To tl rie : pe 
merit by “ suppressing banditry ” and simultancously As - a of this policy there are three out- rc] 
increases his own army by the enrolment of the bandits. stanc om Hoe — is first the indep« ndent and of 
So much for Tuchuns as a class. They deserve a couple | POWeM Ut Shang 4so-tn ; there is secondly the existence ch 
ef volumes . of a number of independent and quasi-independent to 
— a hl . ‘ e e 
A glance at the map of China is recommended. Tuchuns of whom Lu in Chekiang is one example, though % 
In the North, in the three great provinces outside the ~ are others in West China against whom Wu Pei-fu si 
Great Wall, an area loosely termed Manchuria, Marshal ne “ag apa expeditions with varying success, m 
Chang Tso-lin rules despotically but efliciently as a | ~ wt > Sate di _ Leroy — Sesrean Saree 
Tuchun of Tuchuns. He is invariably in a delicate tionary 1s the head of an administration at Canton, the li 
position vis-a-vis Japan, whose national ambitions are principe: me er ee Sane set the aquineries ow 
centred in the area which he governs. He was once a | 0! advanced political thought. Sun Yat-sen claims thal ‘ 
swine-herd, then « leader of irregular troops in the | his Government is the only legitimate descendant of the , 


Chinese republic proclaimed in 1911 and subsequently 
roughly handled by Yuan Shih-kai. When Yuan dissolved 
Parliament and proclaimed the radical Kuo-min Tang 
party which had largely effected the revolution, Sun 
Yat-sen retired to Canton and established a rival Govern- 


Russo-Japanese War. He is sometimes referred to 
as the leader of the Fengtien party. Inside, that is 
to the south of the Great Wall, lies Pcking, the seat of 
the would-be Central Government. The Presidential 
chair is now graced by Tsao Kun, who shares (some say . od: 
he disputes) the leadership of the Chih-li party with the | ™ent in the south. Within the last few years he has 
super-Tuchun, General Wu Pei-fu, whose military been twice forced to flee for his life to Hong Kong, and 
headquarters are at Loyang in central China. The | 'wice has he returned in triumph. A long struggl 
Chih-li party originated as follows. The great satrap between Sun Yat-sen and a former associate of his 
Li Hung-chang was, in Imperial days, the centre of | called Chen Chiung-ming has been smouldering for many 
gravity of an association of northern militarists. Yuan months. Chen Chiung-ming ostensibly pays respect to 
Shih-kai succeeded to the leadership of this group, but | Wu Pei-fu’s desires. 
after his death in 1916 it split into two sections. One It may be confidently stated that the reports that 
became known as the Chih-li party, the other was called | 5un Yat-sen will advance north to the assistance of the 
the Anfu clique or club, The iatter were in power in Anfu man now being attacked in Chekiang are ridiculous. 
Peking in 1920. They were openly supported by Japanese The distances are enormous, and Sun’s personal position 
money, and the scandal became so shameless that the | 18 distinctly precarious. 
Chih-li party, acting in conjunction with the independent With this historical outline for reference it is now 
Chang Tso-lin, ejected the Anfu clique. Trouble ensued | possible to enlarge wpon the particular aspects of the 
between the victors, and in 1922 Wu Pei-fu, on behalf | existing civil war which give it an international interest. 
of the Chih-li party, attacked Chang Tso-lin and drove | So far as the safety of the international settlements at 
him back to the north of the Great Wall. With typical | Shanghai are concerned, little apprehension need} 
Chinese caution, Wu took no steps to exploit his victory. | felt. There are many warships in the port; thicre bs 
Since 1922 the Chih-li party have controlled Peking, | also a very elflicient force of local volunteers. But the 
and the outward and visible sign that proved that this | chief safeguard is the certainty that neither of the com- 
control was complete was the purchase by Tsao Kun | batants will desire to get on the wrong side of forcign 
of the Presidential oflice. It was commonly reported | opinion. As regards trade, the interruption of the Shang- 
that only eleven legislators disdained to accept cheques. | hai-Nanking railway is an inconvenience, but the majority 
The previous President, Li Yuang-hung, had retired to | of Shanghai's great commerce is water-borne on the 
Tientsin. His retreat caused unusual confusion, since | Yangtze River, and this will not be affected. The chief 
his concubine saw fit to include in her personal luggage | nuisance to Shanghai will come from the thousands of 
four important seals of State, which were not recovered | refugees who will seck the neutral ground of the Inter- 
for some days. national settlements. | The more important and interest- 
The patient reader will now be gratified to learn that | ing aspect of the struggle is centred in the question as 
the tortuous path leading towards the existing civil! to whether Chang Tso-lin will take a hand in the game 
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cae 
attack the Chih-li party from the north. It is 
on knowledge that he would like to revenge himself 
u Pei-fu and Tsao Kun for the rebuff the former 
in 1922. However, there are strategical 
difficulties of magnitude in front of Chang if he decides 
to come south. At the moment of writing he is indulging 
in the customary verbal warfare by telegram and edict 
hich would in any case precede neutrality or actual 
operations. If Chang docs embark on a considerable 
campaign, it would be the bigs: st upheaval in China 
since Yuan Shi-kai’s coup d'état, and to prophesy con- 
ening the result would be merely to guess. 

It was mentioned in the narrative of events that 
Wu Pei-fu has been engaged for some time in supporting 
in the west of China with the object of 
If the 


and 
eomm 
upon W 


save him 


Cc 


campaigns 
extending the influence of the Chih-li party. 


whose Tuchuns might think it expedient to move against 
Wu Pei-fu. 

In concluding this outline of the present situation in 
China certain themselves. It 
obviously complicated and confused, and the reason 
for this fact is that the military struggle is one between 
personalities and not principles. None of the leaders 
represent or are responsible to any appreciable volume 
of public opinion, with the result that their policies 
change almost from month to month, and the allies of 
A second reflection 
js summed up in the question: ‘‘ What do this and 
similar civil wars stand for in relation to the develop- 


reflections sugecst is 


to-day are the enemies of yesterday. 


ment of modern China ? ” 

The answer is that in a direct sense they mean very 
little. They are symptoms, not causations. 

In English history of the nineteenth century the 
“Battle of Peterloo ” is of negligible importance as a 
historical event, but the democratic movement of which 
it was a symptom has had great consequences. Viewed 


reconstruction. Actually this picture is distorted and 


false, though limitations of space preclude an explanation 


extending into tens of centuries, the existing chaos in 
China (I repeat it is grossly exaggerated) shrinks at 
once to its true proportions. The confusion in China 
is the inevitable consequence of the impact of the West 


wars and the 
20 million 


men died ; 


came the Boxer outbreak ; 
years of confusion of which this is the thirteenth. 
much for the outward and visible events which have 
thus far marked the metamorphosis of China from a 
State believing itself the political, theological and cultural 
centre of the civilized world, to a State which has pain- 
fully realized that it is but a part, and a materially 
feeble part, of that world. Little has been heard at 
present of the spiritual changes which have been taking 
place in China since about 1898, imward changes of 
greater ultimate importance than spectacular historical 
events, 


Thought,” which is as significant a fact in world history 
> > Pe 


the home. 








even what this movement is, what it has done, is doing, 
and is likely to accomplish. Here one ean only say that 





Chekiang-Kiangsu war develops, it will probably have | 
its repercussions in the western provinces, some of | 


Yrenaissance called by the Chinese “The New Tide of | 


| 











} 





| 
| 


upon the Far East. Its first results were the two China | entire nation in an all-embracing Civil Service. 
Taiping rebellion in which upwards of | we envisage a State responsible for every function 
its next visible result was the | human life from the enforcement of an ethical code to 
defeat of China by Westernized Japan in 1895; then | the manufacture of safety pins. 

then the 1911 revolution, | Socialists ever desired these things 
the downfall of the dynasty, and the beginning of the | have not a suflicient knowledge of Socialist history to 
So | deny categorically that none of them have ever done so. 


| 


| 





There is now pulsating in China an intellectual | ‘‘ Well, if this is not Socialism, what is ?” 


as any intellectual renaissance of which Europe has been | the axioms of the party. 
It would require a separate article te outline | tinguishable 


unless all the teachings of history are false, it is from 
this movement that there will emerge in the fullness 
of time a force which China still almost entirely lacks, 
and that is a public opinion. When that is revealed, 
and of the nature of this revelation the West will do 
well to take heed, Tuchuns, local militarists and the 
like will stand exposed for what they are, the surface 
froth and passing bubbles on the deep and slowly moving 
flood of the national destiny of China. 


K. H. 


THE OTHER SIDE: 
IS SOCIALISM DEAD ? 
[CoOMMUNICATED. | 


rYXVHERE is so much of interest—and indeed to us of 

the Labour movement so much of hope—in your 
article under the above heading in last week’s issue that 
you will perhaps permit a Socialist, though a very unim- 
portant one, who speaks only for himself, to try to define 
the answer which Socialists of to-day might give to such 
The kernel of the article is contained 
** Socialism is not a definable policy 


an article as yours. 
in a single sentence. 
agreed upon by those who, cither by conviction or for 
convenience, accept the label of Socialism.” 

Here is a grave charge. Our answer is, I think, that 


Socialism is not only “a definable policy,” but also 
something far greater and broader than that. It is a 


theory of life—a comprehensive and definite theoretic 
system accounting for present phenomena and indicating 
methods of modifying them. Thus, like every other 
theory Socialism can be divided into two distinct halves. 
It has first a descriptive analysis of the social system of 
to-day— its destructive criticism of capitalism. Secondly, 
it lays down a new series of principles and on it builds a 
series of proposed reforms—its constructive programme 
of socialization. 

In brief I shall try to show that if its second and con- 


at close quarters China appears to Europeans as a | structive proposals have in part been modified, and are in 
country torn by dissension and chaotic almost beyond | process of modification in the light of experience, yet the 
| analysis of the present state of things on which they 


rest has not been shaken, but rather confirmed and 


of why Europe only hears of the chaos in China. | established by experience and research. But we must not 
Viewed in perspective, with a background of history | exaggerate the change which has taken place even in the 


methods which Socialists propose for the attainment of 
their ideal and the remedying of the conditions which they 
deplore. It is quite true that we Socialists of to-day do 
not entertain the somewhat dismal design of enrolling the 
Nor 


do 


ol 


But then have any 
? I confess that | 


But at all events for the last twenty years the idea that 
Socialists advocated this sort of thing has been wholly 
confined to the alarmed imaginations of harassed pluto- 
crats, and to the people who believed them. However, 
to-day even those classes appear to be feeling dimly that 
they may not have got a quite accurate conception of 
Socialism. [This is the element of hope in your article te 
which I have already referred.| 

Hence, like the writer of your article, they are asking, 
Your leader 
writer answers unhesitatingly, “ Nothing.” “ Socialism 
Let us see then. I will try to put out 
If he accepts them as indis- 
from his Capitalist 
axioms, then I will agree that Socialism is dead. 

The Socialist believes that those people who own “ the 


no longer exists.” 


own individualist, 
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means of production” have the power of withholding 
from those who do not own these essential ‘* tools ” (in 
the word’s widest sense) anything above the means of 
subsistence. We believe that the whole of the surplus 
commodities created over and above what are required 
to keep alive the workers (that is, those who do not own 
the means of production) are now the property of the 
‘*“ owners ” to do as they like with. But we realize that 
these “ owners” cannot themselves make use of these 
commodities. If one of them manufactures boots he 
cannot himself make use of 50,000 pairs. If another has 
the power to make 1,000 bedsteads yet he can sleep in 
only one. Another who has a great estate may be able 
to raise 100 tons of bacon a month, yet he cannot eat 
appreciably more than one of his labourers. Thus the 
only thing that our owning class, our capitalists, can do 
with all the surplus goods they have created is to sell 
them to someone —that is, to convert them into purchasing 
power which can give them command over the services 
and resources of other individuals. But by hypothesis 
they cannot sell their surplus goods to the workers (those 
who do not own the means of production) because they 
only have that surplus as a result of denying to these 
workers more than a subsistence level of commodities. 

Hence the only way that our capitalists can convert 
their surplus goods into surplus purchasing power (which 
will give them command over the lives of others) is to 
export them, i.¢., sell them abroad. This is, in fact, what 
they do. But there is an obvious limit to this activity. 
As more and more countries develop a capitalist system 
they will ail wish to export their surplus goods. But 
who will buy them? The markets begin to contract. 
There is a rush for the remaining ones. Huge pressure 
is exerted to beat down wages at home, so that goods 
may be sold cheaply abroad and “ capture the market.” 
Thus the world is kept in that ferment which, we believe, 
is one of the most important, though usually quite indirect, 
causes of war. Further, we believe that when a certain 
Karl Marx first put forward this theory he started 
cconomics as a science—that is, he introduced the usual 
scientific method to this new field. For up till then the 
economists had based their theories on certain axioms 
that they had evolved from their inner consciousness. 
Marx, on the other hand, condescended to look around 
him. He noticed that those who did not own the means 
of production were, in fact, on a bare subsistence level. 
On the other hand, he perceived that those who did 
own the means of preduction had a large surplus of 
purchasing power; they were engaged in selling abroad 
their surplus of commodities. They had command over 
the lives of the “ non-owners.”” Having noticed these 
facts he evolved the theory which I have so crudely 
outlined to account for them. Thus by introducing the 
great inductive method into cconomics he created a 
new science. 

This, then, is the Socialist analysis of the Capitalist 
system. If the writer of your article replies, “ Oh, but 
yes, we quite agree, we have known this all along,” I 
have nothing more to say. Otherwise he must admit that 
at any rate on the analytical side, Socialism is still a 
distinct, definable theory. 

The Socialist remedy for this state of things is clear. 
It is simply the substitution of universal co-operation in 
the satisfaction of our material wants for the present 
system of allowing that satisfaction to be obtained (or 
for most people barely obtained or net obtained at all) 
as a by-product of the desire for gain and power in a 
few individuals. The principal! means of doing this is 
undoubtedly to make it clear that the means of pro- 
duction—the great essential natural resources, such as 





nen ———— 
as transport of all sorts, factory, plant, &c. Rn. 
never can be the private property of any individual 
but are the common heritage of the whole people, to be 
used for the satisfaction of their material wants, ” 
This is the great constructive proposal of Socialism 
It is exactly the same to-day as it was when it ies 
first started. 7 
Lastly we come to the actual practical, detailed 
question of how these “ means of production” aye to 
be administered. And here let us clearly and readily 
admit that Socialist schemes have been, are, and will be 
continually changed and modified in the light of experi. 
ence and increasing knowledge. But to say this is to say 
that Socialism is alive, not dead. A 
I must apologize for having trodden once again thes: 
well-worn paths of Socialist fundamentals, but vou 
leader writer showed at once so genuine an ignorance of 
them, and so unprejudiced an attitude of mind, that Ife 
that a statement of these might be of possible interest to 
him and also to some of your readers. I. L. P. 


are not and 


[“<I. L. P.” writes earnestly and sincerely and he makes 
no doubt, a statement of consistent faith. Its potency 
depends, however, upon whether or not there will be a 
sullicient incentive, apart from coercion, to work and to 
produce. He appears to assume that the incentive ean 
be found in State ownership of the means of production, 
It may be so, but experience hitherto of State production 
has not been encouraging. See Bagehot’s account of the 
output of the National Workshops in 1848. Again, 
Lenin’s experiments were a failure and he had to 
adopt the New Economic Policy. Again, has land 
nationalization in India proved the parent of large crops ? 
The fact that “I. L. P.” can proclaim a creed does not prove 
that it is true or that it has won men’s minds. It is 
casy to be discontented with the existing state of society 

the discontent we strongly share—but to be sure of the 
remedy is another matter. Certainly, the Labour Party 
shows no unanimity here.—Ev. Spectator.) 


IN SWITZERLAND. 
QO" all the thousands that go every summer and 


winter to Switzerland, how many bother about the 
Swiss ? The Swiss conform; they stand aside; they 
recognize that what people want is to see the skin and 
bare bones of their country—-and the barer the bones 
the better: so Swiss mechanical ingenuity is applied to 
enable tourists who visit Switzerland to visit the desired 
objects without undue physical exertion. Amazing little 
railways will lug almost anyone up almost anywhere, 
and will bring them back again to a comfortable hotel 
provided with tennis courts and the like. There are, 
of course, the real travellers in Switzerland, walkers and 
climbers who have always been in love with the exhilara- 
tion of the air, the lone spaces, the effort and the danger. 
But what proportion do they make, and what figure do 
they cut in the normal Swiss hotel of to-day? <A score 
of people in evening dress, emerging from the elaborate 
dining-room after an elaborate meal, flooded about a 
couple of men just back from some thirty-nine hours, 
out of which thirty-two had been walking and climbing. 
Unshaven, burnt black with the sun, they looked excced- 
ingly embarrassed as they waited for the lift to deliver 
them. One was a Swiss—a young captain of infantry. 
He had convoyed the two Americans—for there was a 
young girl there also in her climbing kit; but since she 


had removed the protecting greases from her face, she 
was in a position to face the world—and extraordinarily 
pretty she was, a little languid, but full of a great pride 
in her conquest of the Uri Rothstock. These two, now, 





coal, land, &c., the great * Tools” of civilization, such 


would have learnt something more than the mere climb 
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sould teach them : 
traight, stiff, hard-bitten young man was accustomed to 
take his company on such ground as perhaps no other 
But then they were guests and 
It amazed me to 


they would realize how that tall, 


European soldiers cover. ' 
friends of the Swiss hotel proprietor. t 
find how many intelligent people spent long periods in 
the Grand Hotel at Brunnen without realizing in the 
east the light which the personality of its owner threw 
1 Swiss life. 

We talk about the Swiss as a nation of hotel-keepers ; 
and it is just as true as Napoleon’s phrase about another 
nation of shopkeepers. Surely nowhere out of Switzer- 
land would you find a big hotel established and managed 
py a successful artist. There is no indiscretion in writing 
down the facts about M. Auguste Benziger’s life, because 
thev are all printed in a big volume that has been pub- 
lished in English as well as in German to illustrate his 


Ol 


work. 
of this intensely practical people among whom there is no 
Yet there is everywhere a_ studiously 


leisured class. 
Long ago when I lived for 


marded record of descent. 
some months in the Canton de Vaud a Swiss pointed out 
to me one of the domestics whose work was the most 
menial in the house, and told me that he belonged to one 
of the best He ought with his 
opportunities to have been doing something better paid. 


families in Lausanne. 


But he was admittedly not very good at anything, and he | 


was none the less of good family because he cleaned boots. 
The importance of your work seemed rated by its salary. 
But even in menial work there was no loss of caste. 
Naturally, then,it seemed to M. Benziger the most natural 
thing in life that he should invest in hotel enterprise the 
very large sum which he had earned by port rait painting, 
mostly in America. I gather that his Swiss friends took 
that view also. What they thought fantastic was that 
he should buy land, because nobody could avoid losing 
money by it. 


bent in him which insisted on being gratified. His fore- 


° . | 
fathers had been in the Middle Ages tenants holding land 


under the Prince Abbots of Einsiedeln, they had freed 
their tenure by a service to the abbey hundreds of years 


ago; and M. Benziger’s father owned land. But land 
was not his main business. He was head of a great 


Catholic publishing firm, and this son of his was told to 
study drawing so that he could be of use in supervising 
book illustration. He 
drawing, so he learnt to draw like one of the old Dutch- 


was to correct 
men, and soon it was evident that the young man wanted 
to be an artist. But he never contemplated disobeying 
ls father’s orders, and his father never weakened In his 
urpose until the most practical evidence was submitted 
hat portrait painting might be a very profitable carcer 
fora man so gifted. That 
spirit in which the young man went about his business. 
Hlis 


was to produce documents : 


also was Swiss. So was the 
A portrait painter meant to him a likeness taker. 
function, as he conceived it, 
to get the person on record. It was essential from his 
standpoint to satisfy, not other artists, but the sitter and 
the sitter’s family. 
temp rament, but merely of the accuracy of his observa- 
tion and the craft of his hand to set down the observed. 
I wonder if the old Dutchmen had any different view on 
this subject. I wonder if Holbein would not have agreed. 
And though v ry few modern artists would accept these 
Standards, none of take 


ls, work 
A little over twenty vears ago some financier 


them could his more 
seriously, 


In Paris who had commissioned a portrait refused to pay 
the stipulated price on the ground that the picture was 
not worth the money. The artist took the case to court 

but until it should be settled he determined to drop his 


work, M. Benziger was content to leave to the lawyer 


It illustrated also, for me anyhow, the nature | 


But there was evidently an hereditary | 


other people's 


| the appraisement of a work of art, but he was not content 
to go on selling work of whose value in terms of cash there 
could be any question. There was long litigation before 
the financier had to pay in full with all the costs; and 
the artist occupied these years in building his hotel. 

I am not pretending that I wish to own one of his 
pictures ; they are harder than the hardest Herkomers, 
and they have the colour sense which you may sce dis- 
played in any modern Swiss church. But whether one 
| disliked the pictures or no, there was no doubt abeut 
| the There the Roosevelt, 
M’Kinley, Schwab, a heap of men and women: anybody 





documents. were people 


could swear to them,and, what is more, I have no doubt on 
| earth that that Roosevelt looked to Roosevelt. 
| The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and to M. Ben- 
| ziger the proof of his success was that he had been privi- 


is how 


| leged to paint scores of the most outstanding people, and 
| had earned more than almost any other painter of his 
| time. Indeed, what other artist has created with his 
| ten fingers a hotel cf two hundred and fifty rooms? If 
this point of view is very Swiss it seems vastly more 
modest than the ordinary artist’s. 

There is this trait to add. A true Swiss has the pride 
| in his hotel which an English landlord has in his pedigree 
| stock. At my first meal there I ordered the cheapest 
wine on the list, and to my surprise the half-bottle of 


Beaujolais came up all cobwebby and something adorable. 
I asked why wine of that age was being sold at such prices, 
and the answer was that the hotel had been shut up since 
| the year 1914 till this year all. Later, 
| M. Benziger told me that other hotel-keepers had pressed 


eellar and 
| him to part with some of his wines, and he had agreed on 
| condition that he could replace them. But the wine 
| merchants only told him that if he had these vintages 
| nobody else had, and so he kept them for his guests. 
On his indication—which I must not disclose— 1 permitted 
myself to drink a red wine of 1899. It cost 
| I do not know where you could get the like of it for any 
The artist seemed to me prouder of his cellar 


ten franes. 


money. 

than of his pictures. 
Yet the hotel, standing 

that it commands a view at once along the bend of lake 


where it does by his choice so 


| which leads to the Bugersdorp and past it to Lucerne, 

and along the other bend towards Fluclen, beyond which 
rises the Uri Rothstock, his favourite mountain, is a posses- 
sion which might well realize the ideals of an artist who 
| was Swiss. And, cosmopolitan though M. Benziger is, 


having lived five and twenty years in America and married 
a charming American lady, and having painted in half 
| the European capitals, one felt absolutely that this very 


distinguished and companionable gentleman was entirely 
in his element and entirely at home in Schwyz; as much 
in love with his country as the most fervid patriot else- 


| : aa : . 
Is it not true that the Swiss are of all European 


where. 
| peoples at once the most cosmopolitan and the most 
intensely national ? Anyhow, I should not like to be 
| the European statesman that meddled with this nation 


of hotel keepers. STEPHEN GWYNN. 


MUSIC, 
<> 
RACHMANINOFF. 


On Thursday of last week, at one of the Promenade Concerts, 
Rachmaninoff's Second 


There was no question of the artist's 


} 


| we were given a performance of 
Symphony, a work which has not, unless I am very much 
mistaken, been heard in time. 


Few artists have proved to be ultimately negligible on so 


Knegland for some 


large a scale as Rachmaninoff, and this is a teasing realization 
when one considers how many things this composer had to 
his advantage. He can invented a 
particular kind of tune, con; jsting in a short phrase mounting, 


almost be said to have 
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so to speak, on top of itself, and then on top of itself again—a 
procedure that produces an undeniably strong effect of morbid 
exaltation ; but not content with enough of what was never 
a very good thing, he must needs make a formula of it, so that 
wherever a tune appears in any of his more extended works, 
it invariably takes this form. Having spoilt one of his assets 
there remained a considerable gift for musical construction, 
and a pleasing, though limited, imagination. The first of 
these two virtues was ruined—at least in this Symphony— 
by the second. The composer set out to plan the work with a 
perfectly good set of ideas ; but he never allowed one of them 
to develop itself before introducing another, with the result 
that each movement gives a décousu impression that destroys 
our pleasure. This is the more irritating in that we can feel 
that the composer really had the faculty of construction, 
such as would justify him in attempting a work of this length, 
if only he had not allowed his own musical emotions to hurry 
him so much, His imagination seems to perform a continual 
Rodeo ; each item on the programme is exciting enough while 
it lasts, but not one of them lasts long enough for the whole 
of which it is a part to be coherent and interdependent. 

I believe (but I am not sure) that this Symphony won the 
first prize one year at the Moscow Conservatoire, the second 
being carried off by Seriabin’s Poéme de [Extase, a more 
original, if not less ultimately negligible, work. ‘This fact is 
instructive ; it points to the unhealthy state of musical opinion 
during the first ten years of the century—a state which was 
due, not to Wagner, but to Wagnerism. After Tristan had 
burst upon the world, composers of every nationality became 
possessed with a desire to write nerve-racking musie that was 
as foreign, as well in effect as in intention, to Wagner's great 
work as anything could be. Metaphorically speaking, Rach- 
maninoff shut himself up in a dark room, frightened himself 
to death, and then translated his soul-storm into the language 
of musie. Tchaikovsky was another offender of this kind ; 
so, often, is Strauss. It cannot be denied that they succeed 
in their object; our nerves are set in a fine jangle, we rush in a 
swift electric lift up to the top floor of optimism, and descend 
suddenly and with equal swiftness to the basement of misery, 
an awful sinking feeling in our stomachs. But we emerge 
from it all not the better for our experience, but the worse, 
for our hearts have never once been touched ; our reactions 
have throughout been purely physical, so that our first idea is 
to escape from the odious nightmare by which we have involun- 
tarily been gripped. And this we have no difliculty in doing, 
for the music itself is essentially ephemeral and has not the 
compelling power of beauty that never dies in us once we have 
witnessed it. ‘The glory we may occasionally feel in the course 
of the work is hopelessly transitory, and there is not a suspicion 
of severity in the agony we are foreed to share. The passion 
is that of an angry and spoilt child. Like the memory of a 
thunderstorm the whole vast work fades in our minds, until 
we are left with nothing but a vague sense that it was all a 
great pity and that we would much rather have been left 
ulone, thank you very much! Nobody likes to be moved 
against his will by something that he knows instinctively to be 
false and meretricious ; it is a sort of betrayal of oneself, akin 


The Restriction (of cash payments 
England) Act of 1797 was due to expire 


1819.” 


during that Session, was passed on April 


“ash payments. The recommendations 
generally considered the more able. 


May 12th, was :— 
“That from and after December Ist, 





reduced to £3 19s. 6d., and that on May 


” 


The real facts in connexion with the repeal of the Re 
Act are most interesting and are as follows :-— 


A number of petitions were submitted—those 
’arliament as the more important being from | 
Bristol and Leeds—to the House of Commons, 
the Restriction Act might “be continued beyond July 5th 


February Ist, 1820, the Bank of England shall be 
to pay its notes in gold bullion if demanded in sums not less 

60 ounces at the price of £4 ls. per ounce, that on November ty 
1820, or at such other date as may be fixed, the price g| 


— 


——<—— 
Strict, mn 


by the Bank of 
on July Sth, 1819 


referre 

eferred to in 
Andon, 
praying that 


The result of these petitions was that the Bank Cash 
Payments Act, which prohibited the Bank from paying ¢ ' 
7 & ah 


6th, 1819, 


Committees were then appointed both by the Lords and 
Commons to report as to the advisability of the resumption ¢ 


from both Houses 


were almost identical—the Lords’ Report, however, bein, 


The main recommendation of the Lords’ Report, issueq a 


1819, or at lates 
requir 


ist, °21, the Bank 


shall pay its notes, if demanded, in gold bullion, in sums of yo) 
less than the value of 30 ounces at the price of £3 17s. lu 


bd, per 


An important petition was presented by Lord Lauderdale 
to the House of Lords on May 21st asking that resumption 
of convertibility at par should be further delayed. The result 
was that the Bill as finally amended provided for restraint 

hed ash payments until February Ist, 1820, and postponed 


| ounce. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


convertibility at par till May Ist, 1822. 


consequent contraction in trade which 


Alison describes the results thus :— 





In the eighteen months following June, 1819, the sum 
withdrawn from circulation amounted to £4,000.000. Thy 


ensued from this 


contraction in currency enabled the Bank to propose that 
| cash payments should be resumed on May Ist, 1821, instead 
of on May Ist, 1822, and this step was legalized, 


“Nothing in this disastrous contraction of the currency ata 
period when its expansion was so loudly called for sustained tl 


| national industry or averted a general bankruptcy but the fortuna 


circumstance that the obligation on the Bank to pay in specie 
was by the Act of 1819 only to commence on February Ist, ‘2, 


| and this enabled that establishment in the 


i 


> prececaing autumr 


when the crash came, not only not to contract its issues, but ev 
in a slight degree to increase them. The effects of this sudden an 
prodigious contraction of the currency were soon apparent, anl 


they rendered the next three years a period 
and suffering in the British Islands. The ac« 


“The difficulties of the country then arise 


of cease! cistre 


ommodation errant 


by bankers diminished so much in consequence of the obi 
laid upon them of paying in specie when specie was not to be got, 
| that the paper under discount at the Bank of England which 
1810 had been £23,000,000, and in ISI5 not less than £20,660,006, 
|} sunk in 1820 to £4,678,000 and in 1821 to £2, 


’ 


676,000, 


The first Lord Ashburton referring to the petitions coming 
from all quarters remonstrating against the state of sulflering 
in which so many classes were involved said that :— 


from this : that you 


to telling a lie with no possible object in view. This voluntary | have brought back your currency to its former value so far as regards 


self-betrayal seems to me the only thing of which it may be | 
suid that it is definitely immoral, and I look forward to the 
time when people will be ashamed to listen to Seriabin, 
Tehaikovsky, Rachmaninoff, Tod und Verklérung, and the 
symphonies of Gustav Mahler. 

EpwarbD SackvILLE WEsT. 


ala Ald Ae Pa ~ rr rm al ry 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
THE BANK RATE. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Srr,— Commenting on the fact that the Federation of British 
Industries has protested against a rise in the Bank Rate, 
the City editor of the Times quaintly remarks :— 

“ Incidentally the Federation’s letter reminds us of the petition 


signed by 500 merchants which in 1819 was presented against a 


Bill for the restoration of the gold standard. The merchants feared 
that the fall in prices accompanying the restoration would injuriously 
affect trade, but the historian reports that in the event these fears 


your expenditure.’ 


sen 


alteration took place, and yet all their great 


in its result leaves the landowner without rent 


and interests of society.” 


of Prices and the State of the Circulation. 





proved to be unfounded, and that the advantage to the community 
of re-establishing the gold standard was incalculable.” 


To enhanco the value of money, to raise the price of gold, 
we have lowered that of all other commoditie 
time we have left the great payments of the nation raised from 


your income, but it remains at its former value so far as regards 


Mr. Attwood on June 11th, 1822, speaking on Mr. Westerns 
motion for appointment of a Committee to consider the 
effect of the Bank Cash Payments Act of 1819, said :— 


1a 


s, while at the same 


f 


the sale of theso commodities. Strange, indeed, would it be if sueli 
a system was not to have produced the general and long continut { 
distress which we see around us. The reduction effected in tho 
amount of money in circulation has been nearly one-hali of that 
employed in supporting agricultural, commercial and manufacturing 
industry. Hence these classes are unable to obtain much mor 
than half the return they obtained from their industry before th 


money engagements 


remain the same. This is the origin of that state of things which 
, the merchant with 
out profit, the labourer without employment or wages, which 
revolutionizes property and disorganizes all the different relations 


The quotation made by the City editor of the Times 8 
taken, if I remember rightly, from Thomas Tooke’s 4 History 


Tooke’s history 1s 


what it purports to be and is in no other respect a history 
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ric in —_— ° . ° . : . > . . 
tion the times. The only point in which he was concerned was During the whole of my time in charge of the hospital for 
2 jon and expansion of prices. ‘Trade and employ- | poor natives at Luxor I never saw one case of ulcer of the 








ank of FF the contraction ¢ ate wishon amd any seduction im ures. | sah: ee nanediethle + ae oitiie ; ; 
, Ise ment were outside his vision and any reduc _ in prices, stomach or appe wren a I never saw a case of cancer of the 
He re whether caused by the flooding of the country by ee | breast or abscess of the ape though the women were caked 
ondon stock or otherwise, appeared to him a cause of satisfaction. | with dirt and covered with fleas and lice.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ug thas Alison’s History of Europe, 1815-1852, deals conclusively | Bath Club, Dover Street, Vi > W. E. Nickoitis Dunn. 

at 3s [We are in full agreement with our correspondent. It was 


ly 5th with Tooke’s miscompre he nsIONS. Vide Vol. 2, p. 398, et seq. ' : 
as the Manchester (Peterloo) Riots and the Cato Street | exactly on these lines that ** Caia’’ pleaded in our columns for 

raising Domestic Economy to University rank in our curricula, 
and for making women of all classes feel that inthe management 
of the house, either as workers or directresses, they were under- 
taking duties worthy of the best intellects in the country, and 


. - “e he ita « “- 7 . om te > . 
Conspiracy wert the first and more obvious results of the 


kK Cag 
ash . . laroe nre vs > r 4 » ; > 

Ng Cash terrible destitution and fierce unrest caused by the 1819 Act. | 

Even the 


“ prodigiously abundant ” harvests of 1822 and 
and the Act of 1822 authorizing the further issue of 


ds and 1823 —L P | ° ° ° 
nti a ¢] and £2 notes were unable to stave o!f for long the disaster | doing national service of the highest kind.—Kp. Spectator.] 
Hi ‘ induced by this pernicious Act. Speaking of the crash | 
¥" “a of 1825 the Home Seeretary (Mr. Huskisson) said the country DOMESTIC SCIENCE, CANCER AND 
3 was then “ within twenty-four hours of barter.” The nation’s | UNEMPLOYMENT. 
° q ave Vv > vide ii li Y, ery ‘ . 4 , . ye 
sued on credit was saved by the pre vidential discovery of J box of | ['o the Editor of the Svecraror.] 
Bank notes that had previously been “ overlooked in the | . a . 
acy ee See per eae ae Bo .| Sm,—It seems to me the questions of unemployment and the 
, pank of England—vide evidence given before the House of : . cop 
t latest ‘ Committee, 1832.—I am, Sir, &c A. Ss. B causation of cancer are both more or less the result of false 
7 ( on Ittee G40 an, - ye Zi. De e > a a . . 
quir Commons : . : ideas of the * worth-while-ness”’ of domestic work. I am 


neither sentimental nor reactionary, but I can’t help thinking 
that if a girl eminently suited for domestic service refuses 
to do domestic work and insists on being a junior clerk 
displacement of labour must follow if these instances are 


JHE CAUSATION OF CANCER. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sin, —With regard to the cancer problem the first step is to | 





od. per 


ist lei eV n ofthe ec try returning to their 
insist upon the leading women of the country t g acl, WBA : ae at iigebeciday : , 
duty as housekeepers. It is they, and they alone, who have | a ssl) multiplied " they are 5 also: that cont mpt 
erdale the opportunity of keeping the healthy child healthy through rf) University women for domestic duties is the cause of 
t jif ‘D n't look at cancer alone. Sir: look at the disease | CTTOTS 12 dict and neglect of elementary health laws, which 
Aption le. 0 JM « , Sean »* > © : ay <8 ° ° . mae e* > ae <i ’ ; 
result spread throughout the alimentary canal from the teeth ee — ee taking of commercial salts, patent 
. edicines : rugs, 
traint downwards. In order to illustrate what I mean Iect me | —_ an a oe , ae ; 
poned take the case of a young man of ample means and keen The remedy a to me to be died realization of the part 
tellect determined to be a farmer, and to make a succ household administration plays in national welfare and 
ynite ee - Bi { ‘ ‘ ICT. «& sthaihy “ SUCCCSS. 5 ie re". 3. i ‘ : : : ; 
sum Ile learns to plough, reap, handle horses and machinery, prosperity. This, of course, can only be fully understood 
tl lk by hand and by machinery, tend stock, &c. He is now by the trained thinker. I wish some great woman would 
if muUK DY c < A ane J? StbOCK, . a HOW ¢ A . R 1 7 sp at ; 
this a practical farm labourer. Wie then attends to the scientific make it her life -work. wor, 8 hat gee - er ern a 
that side, he studies the chemistry of soils and manures, the diseases | * recognized university and ae senget t, and teachers 
sd ofanimals and fruit trees, how to prevent, diagnose, and treat woe cneor to Pos re ere me sae acces 
ne aaah : . anc ; values wo me ul e evils o e la Vv 
them, the different kinds of wheat, markets, finance, &e. Only | “"@ 1S bees ang . ae 4 sings ‘ si < ° 4 fae ean 
e . . . . . | ‘ATS ‘4 > 5 y rr 1T ! r { 
after this intensive study is he fit to be the master of the men. | “x er soni id gp a ae) x Ne gp , : 
ais The girl of means and education must learn to cook, bake, | * ? mer _ ee agg hi = = ‘the giicxigie per 
' , . : s cooking, cleaning, washing, mending, nor the ar 
d th shop, sew, &ec. She is now a practical cook-gencral, ready to - am suis ng : ae — be ‘ os 63 
ana be the wife ofa poor man. Every girl in the country should be and sciences involved in household adininistration, such as 
") foreed to pass an examination on these subjects and receive a | architecture, decoration, pliysics, bio-chemistry, bacteriology, 
7 a physiology, psychology and dietetics. I mean the relation 


degree. To marry without this knowledge is a criminal act 
to her unborn child. ‘The girl of means now proceeds to 
the scientific side, she studies the physiology of digestion, 
by the cause and prevention of dental decay, the constituents 
nted of the different food-stuffs, where they come from and how | 
long they have been coming to the country, the dangerous 
+” food-stuffs and how and to what extent they can be safely 
BOM, used, the dangers of foods like milk, such as tubercle 
bacilli, typhoid bacilli, cholera, &c., dangers of water, 


domestic work and houschold administration bear to the 
industrial, commercial, agricultural, health, wealth, and 
financial resources of the nation. It seems to me if this 
relation were presented in popular language and generally 
understood, that household administration and domestic work 
would take their proper places as occupations very much 
worth while from every standpoint, and that unemployment 
and cancer cases would in time lessen. 

No one likes to be despised by “‘superior’’ persons. When 


: especially abroad, the different diets, e.g., of Eskimo, | , 
ng . . s . ‘gl grey I was a cook-general nothing seemed to me more pathetic 
in Eastern peasants, Continental peasants, &e. Only after | - ; : : 
v4 i ee ae 4 | he “ree f met , mi... :,| than the way young servants tried to pass as girl clerks, 
this is she fit to be the mistress of servants. There is “ : ee aie ee 
: : . , ae lor any other old thing. It was touching to hear a bright, 
- no domestic servant question either in U.S.A. or here; oe : FR: iy —s i 9 99 
' there is not le up-to-date ‘ mistre f the ] » | eager, nice girl say : ** I don’t Jook like a servant, do I, cook’ 
ds re is not a single »-to-date nistress o 1e house fe 
ae Rs, ie | Such a mental attitude is the result of false pride, snobbery, 
rs in cither country. There should be a second examination, thinki lt ap : f ‘et : i 
: . : og rs wrong uNnkKInNg Ane eaching In every Class OL society, ane 
and a second degrce for the scientific study. Without these | WC" —— Se ent ie .a2 tt 
ns two devrees no cirl should be eligible for presentation to leads to all sorts of social evils : be iting, Trec love, suicide, 
: 5 senaien 7 “its | murder, as well as unemployment and canecr.—I am, Sir, &e 
ie rheir Majesties, and no girl should be allowed to enter a | P A » ; 
, . . . one ‘ ANN LOPE. 
University or profession. The women at the top are cheating, | Ww & thet ita. 4 ntinue tl rl 
; i y e regre 1a we are unabic Oo con L1u¢ 1e@ «corres. 
ld, ail they have been cheating for many years ; they must be | : zs ( E ay 
} F . . : +1 yondence on Cancer. 4p. opectalor. 
5 jorced to do their duty to their country, their children, and I i . 
their poorer sisters. Otherwise there is no excuse for their - . , rom , 
ch ae anager eeie ; THE PUBLIC SCHOOL BOY IN INDUSTRY 
ed position. Every intelligent domestic servant should — be | TILE UBL N sn * 
, - : al | 7” Tt tm nf Shh - ne 
ho encouraged to study for the scientific degree, and from the | [To the Editor of the Srucrsion.| 
a successful students should be chosen inspectors to watch the | Sir,—You ask in a footnote to the letter of ** A Working Man ”’ 
ie dishonest food purveyors, lecturers at girls’ schools, house- | how the whole idea of * the Public Scheol in industry ”’ is 
he keepers and chefs for hotels, &e. Let the lady make domestic | working out. Your correspondent writcs as a foreman in 
ve service what it should be, the greatest of all careers for a | engineering works, and throughout his letter perpetuates 
ei . . . rh * " ° ° . . . 
I girl, and the girls will flock to it. There should be a woman's | the Trade Union misnomer of calling a mechanic in the 
h t Eenginecring is a most exacting 


° . . . . ! . . . 
society in every village throughout the country studying | enginecring trade an engincer. 


ns dict and disease, watching the children of the vegetarian, | profession, as well as a great source of trade; the qualifica- 





the large meat eaters, the sweet eaters, comparing notes, | tions required to make an engineer cligible for any of the 

is | getting the valuable practical knowledge from the farmers’ | great technical Institutions are very different from those 
ry wives and old women generally; the rich girls should | required of a first-class mechanic or foreman. Your con- 
18 take trips abroad studying the peasants, their food, and | tributor seems unwittingly to have come under the influence 
y their diseases, &e. Apart from the suffering there is 8s. | of the class-war party in his attack on the Public School boy. 
of the employer; 


to come off the Income Tax here. Workmen complain of the self-interest ¢ 
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but if the Public School boy gives the best results in the | ably described is absolutely true. It is to me 
higher grades of industry, the employer will be foolish not | the employers have been so indifferent in t! 








Surprising that 
l€ past to the 


to employ him. And, with, of course, exceptions, that type | phases of the subject with which your Correspondent desi 
Be . : . , . : : a Geals 
unquestionably does give the best results. It is not a matter | as to have allowed things to drift, and to create the pr . 
’ . ‘ PBR Be : ? - a ge esey 

only of book-knowledge, though even in this respect * evening painful and deplorable situation. This indifference of th 
’ te 


classes * obviously cannot compare with a University educa- | employers towards the working men and their most ¢ 
tion capping the Public School. interests in the past—unfortunately existing to a oe 

I write as a Wykehamist and as an engincer who went | extent at the present time—is, in the opinion of many du. 
through the shops in the early ‘nineties, along with scores | aforesaid leaders of the workers, the root cause of much oft, 
of others of similar standing, and others again without the | Socialism we find prevailing to-day. la 
Public School guinea stamp. The majority of us reached Working men, as a rule, are equally inspired by ambitious 
good positions, and I do not think there was much to choose | feelings, and are anxious to rise in their respe tive spheres 
in this respect between the two categories. ‘ Merit and | and when their chances of preferment are poor, it inevitab), 
merit only,” as your contributor says, ‘ should be the qualifica- | follows that their energies become applied to other and mon 
tion for the higher posts”; and in my experience it has | dangerous and mischievous forces. We in the North how 
been so. Certainly I have never made a recommendation | been seriously affected in this way. Low often have employe 
on any other grounds. There are oceasional cases of nepotism, | been admonished to pay a little more attention to t! of en 


: ceed his Phase 
but an employer with a post to fill, and his credit depending | of workshop conditions, vet up to the present they have f 


lerishe d 


tiled 


on his choice, is unwise if he does not select the best man. to observe that solicitude for working-class aspirations { 
r * . . pe . ) 

But what constitutes merit and the best man? Your | which this class are equally entitled with themselves, 
contributor, as a foreman, will naturally look first to aptitude As one who has long taken an interest in the working-clas 





in doing a job in the shops better than other men, T grant conditions which prevail in the industries carried on in th 
the importance of this—the so-called engineer who has not | North, I weleome, Sir, the contribution of your correspondent 
been through the shops is very often incompetent for the | (especially his remarks and suggestions anent the practice of 
higher posts—but the “more important responsibilities” | discharging and sending adrift young journeymen apprentie:s 
of the design and execution of engineering works postulate | in the engineering trades on completion of their indentye- 
years of intensive training coupled above all with character. | and other points he raises which are intimately associated with 


A Public School, followed by a University education, gives | workshop conditions) as showing a solution which if {he 
not only the groundwork of mathematics and technical | employers would only adopt it, would very largely dissipate 
science, but also, through classics, social life and games, | or eradicate the present discontent, and restore more amicable 
that indefinable asset character. No monopoly of character | relations between employers and workmen.—I am, Sir, &e, 
is assumed ; but, nevertheless, that attribute which, coupied A. A. Harvey, 

with knowledge, fits men to “ direct the great sources of Ifon. Secretary (Northern area), British 
power in Nature for the use and service of man” is more Constitutional Labour Movement, 
often found in the Public School boy than in the Grammar 12 Wilberforce Street, Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

School boy or (still more) than in the Board School boy. 

There are, for all that, many eminent engineers who started [To the Editor of the Specvaror.] 





life with no such advantages—except that “merit only” | Str,—I think you are right in thinking that employers 
which landed them at the top of the tree. Degrees in science probably know how to manage their own business, and that 
were often scoffed at by employers thirty years ago, while | if they employ Public School boys they have good reasons 
now there is active competition to obtain the best all-round | for doing so. But I doubt if you are right in saying * Publi 
graduates as student apprentices, as every “ Appointments | School” is only a Jabel. Do not Publie Schools aim at 
Board ” will tell you. | producing * character,” and do we not often hear on high 
Certainly we are losing many of our more capable and authority that character is even more important than intellect? 
bolder young mechanics, who naturally will not stay here | The character they aim at producing is the character of a 
to be kept down by ca’ canny to the level of the ineflicient ; | gentleman—one who would prefer death to dishonour. 
but we are not losing our more capable engincers, who will | Perhaps employers think that a valuable quality. John 
presently take our places in the world and endeavour to | Stuart Mut said tha’ the English workman, though probably 
maintain the unrivalled prestige of our Empire and the more ashamed of lying than the workmen of other countries, 
threatened supremacy of our factories. | is nevertheless a liar. Now, if that is so, and the Public 
It would be hardly courteous to discuss the only conceivable | School boy is a truth speaker, that alone would be a good 
reasons why some young men are discharged * immediately | reason for preferring the Public School boy. The grand old 
they emerge from their apprenticeship.” Works managers | name of gentleman may be thought little of in this demo- 
and foremen alike will keep the best. ‘hat there is a lament- | cratic age, but Tennyson thought it was a * grand old name” 
able number of qualified engineers, and ten times that number | in spite of allthe charlatans, and Cromwell also said ; ** [honour 
of mechanics, unemployed at present is a sad fact and the | a gentleman who is so indeed.” Then, Public School boys 
plaything of politicians. are not taught to hate members of another class as children 
In concluding this over long letter I may add that the | of the proletariat are in Socialist Sunday Schools and by 
Public School type of man is ready, for his own and his | Trade Union leaders. When I went to sea in 1856 there were 
firm’s advancement, to do any job and to work any hours | many officers in the Merchant Service who had risen from 
at his hardest, whereas the workman is not allowed to do | “* before the mast.” They were generally fond of boasting— 
any such thing. We, who are not reckoned as working men, | “I didn’t come in through the cabin windows, I came in 
hive often put in over a hundred hours a week, and I have | through the hawse pipe.” However, ship owners preferred 
many times put in thirty-six or more hours on end of my own | the officers who came in through the cabin windows, and 
free choice. The working-class apprentice has not a fair | provided training ships such as the * Conway ’ and * Worcester’ 
chance, but it is his Trade Union, not the employer, who is | to give what was considered the best education and training 
responsible.— I am, Sir, &e., J. W. MeAKEs. for sea officers.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Elstowe, Jenner Road, Guildford. Lyme Regis. J.S. N. Rocue. 


T » Bly >» SprerTadr 
5 ee eee TUBERCULOSIS AND A NATIONAL “ HEALTI 
Str,—I have read with considerable interest the article by LALA LEONE 
your working-man contributor, dealing with our industria! CONSCIENCE, 
conditions as we find them prevailing to-day. As a reader [To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
of your paper for many years past, I have seen nothing more | Smr,—In the short paragraph on this subject in your last 
ealculated to create a better understanding on the subject in | issue you have summarized the whole science and philosophy 
the future. Moving about as I do amongst Labour men and | of preveniive medicine. May TI, as a layman, add a few 
Labour leaders in the North country, many of whom have | words on the cure, as distinguished from the prevention, of 
read the article, I find that they concur in my opinion and | the white man’s scourge? I have been connected with 
the views expressed by the writer of the article, and they | various institutions making a special study of consumption, 
have no hesitation whatever in saying that what he has so! most recently with the City of London Hospital for Diseases 
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THE 
Heart and Lungs at Victoria Park. And I think it 


f the sie ‘ ie aif 
be stated as the gene ral opinion of the medical staffs 
ean sta 





that their ereatest. difficulty in dealing with tuberculosis 
ia of getting into touch with the patients while 
the disease is in its earliest stages. My own observation 
catisfies me that incipient phthisis is easily arrested, 
ry given subsequent healthy conditions, arrested 
nermanently. But ihe characteristic optimism of con- 
. deters many of them from taking steps to 


sumptives nei 
the disease until it has reached a dangerously 


rdvaneed stage. This obstacle is not likely to be removed 
auve 2 ae » ° “ . . 
until a knowledge of hygiene has become universal, 7.@., 


eradi¢ ite 


yntil the nation has developed that ‘ health conscience ” 

**ean do more than the whole 

I am, Sir, &e., 
ALFRED SMITH. 


which, as you rightly declare, 
medical profession to prevent Pr na 


53 Sydenham Park, S.E. 26. 


“THE LAST CHANCE FOR THE LEAGUE.” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir.--On my return to-day from Geneva, where I spent a 
few days observing the Fifth Assembly of the League at 
work, I read, not without disappointment, your somewhat 
hostile, and, therefore, unexpected, criticism of that busy 
organization. I believe that no single Kuropean statesman 
not even M. Poincaré—would, to-day, support the view, 
publicly or privately, that this session of the Assembly ** will 
settle, one way or the other, the fate ” of the League. There 
never was any fear that this session would be barren of results 
'—but even assuming failure on 


no session ever has been 
the part of the Fifth Assembly. the League would still have 
continued to function and develop through the Council, as well as 
through the various technica] commissions and administrative 
reanizations. As to ‘inviting’? States to join the League, 
1 would respectfully ask the writer of your leading article 
to re-read the Covenant, Article 1 in particular. There is 
no need for any invitation. If a Siate does not wish to join 
the League, an invitation would surely be futile. If a State 
does desire membership, there is nothing to prevent it making 
formal application in the authorized manner. In the case 
of Germany, she has received the broadest of possible hints 
not only that her application for membership would be 
particularly welcome at the present time, but also that a seat 
would be provided for her on the Council on terms of equality. 
If Germany does not apply, it will obviously be no fault of 
the but a admittedly 


have been lost. 


League's golden opportunity will, 


that the League is a league of victorious 
States is—if you will forgive my saying so baldly 
misstatement of fact, as a little mental arithmetic clearly 
shows. Of the fifty-four in the 
thirty-seven were, during the War, cither neutrals or definitely 


The accusation 
a definite 


Member-States League, 


on the side of the encmy. his fact is irrefutable, easily 
confirmed, and far beyond the reach of argument to the 
contrary the criticism is a bogy long since’ exorcised. 


It is no use replying that the Allies have a slight predominance 
on the Council, because that contention is met by the fact 
that decisions of that body must be unanimous. 


There are other statements in the leader which seem 


SPECT 


ATOR. 889 





4 ! 
Lo 


me to be inaccurate, but I have, perhaps, presumed sulliciently | 


on your patience to indicate that the basis of the argument 
used is faulty and that, in 
mee in a way, guilty of an injustice. 

of the League of Nations, I 
specially constructive criticism, of its constitution and activi- 
ties, but I greatly deplore any commentary which tends to 


Like most keen sup- 


porters welcome criticism, 


mislead public opinion or discourages those who are working 
might and main to complete the structure on the foundations 
so well and truly laid four years ago. 

If it is 


to achieve further success it requires the sympathy, under- 


The League has some tremendous tasks to face. 


consequence, the Spectator is, for | 


standing and support of a world-wide and enlightened public 


opinion. Anything or anyone that prejudices the latter 
against the League by means of misrepresentation 
unintentional 
is essential to the future security of civilization. 
Conservative Club, H. Hi. 
[We are familiar with our correspondent’s method 


proving the impartiality of the League by putting Nicaragua 


I am, Sir, &e., 
Liverpool. STAINTON. 


of 


however | 
is retarding a work whose carly completion | 


| fact remains, however, that for four years the League contained 





iwainst Franee and Latvia against the British EKmpire. ‘The 
no ex-enemy State, and that it now only includes Austria 
and Hungary, the affairs of both of which it has taken over as 
We fear that our 
correspondent would receive a severe shock if he discussed 
the League anywhere east of the Rhine. Even if the League 
is impartial, it has signally failed to prove the fact and gain 
the confidence of the defeated States, and we fear that this 
will always be so until they are equal members of it. 
this very fact which prevents Germany joining it. 
newspaper recently said of it :— 


they have beeome helpless and bankrupt. 


ti is 
A German 


“The League of Nations, which is intended to perpetuate our 
existing frontiers, the foreiga control of our rivers, the limitation 
of our sovereigaty, the alionation of German territory and German 
populations, and the artificial isolation of our Austrian brothers is 
not something for us to strive after; it is just as much our enemy 
as those other enemies with whom we have been at war.” 


We do not pretend this is fair, but we do say that the only 
way to eradicate such feelings is, by hook or by crook, to 
include Germany herself in the League.—Ep. Spectator.] 


¢ fa 'y" y ~”yT ? 
“AMONG THE BROAD-ARROW MEN.” 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—In your issue of August 23rd, under the heading “Crime 
and the Criminal,” you publish a short review of a book, 
entitled Among the Broad-Arrow Men, by B.2.15, in which 
the following passage occurs :— 

* The reader gathers that the book does not tell of Guite modern 
experience, or at any rate of the more modern jails, for things are, 
little better than when ‘ B.2.15’ did time. But 
one definite torture still remains. After the violent excitement, the 
dreadful hopes and fears of his trial, every prisoner must for a 
month spend almost twenty-two hours out of every twenty-four in 
silence and solitude, practically without books, and with work of so 
monotonous and elementary a sort as to be no occupation for tho 
mind,” 


one gathers, a 


If you will refer to the Prison Commissioners’ Report for the 


year 1922-2: 


27 and 28, you will see that the period of 
confinement, with which to 


commence his sentence of penal servitude, was suspended as 


, pages 
separate every convict used 
an experiment in the summer of 1922; and the experiment 
proving successful, the provisional suspension was confirmed 
in 1923. 


in association from the commencement, and is not placed in 


A man sentenced to penal servitude now works 


separate confinement ai all, unless in any individual case it 
proves necessary, in ihe interests of discipline, to remove 
him from the associated party for a time. The 
Discipline is equally well main- 


results of 
the change have been good. 
tained, and the physical and mental health of the men have 
been improved. 

In Local Prisons, only men sentenced to hard labour have 
to the first 14 
confinement. The original period of 28 days has been halved, 
and only certain legal difficulties stand in the way of complete 
abolition in the case of these prisoners also. There is 
separate confinement for women prisoners.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. L. WALLER, 
Chairman, Prison Commission for England 
and Wales. 

Prison Commission, Home Office, Whitehall, SW. 


pass days of their sentences in separate 


no 


l. 


POETRY. 


TO A PSYCHO-ANALYST. 


[Extempore effusion by a plain man on hearing that his 
dreams and past mental processes could be, and should be, 
sought oul, analyzed, and catalogued for future use.| 


Lire is a game of cards,—some red, some black. 
For each new deal I take a clean, new pack, 
Feeling no sense of pleasures or of grievings 
Who cuts or shuffles with my dirty leavings. 
So take my dreams and thoughts, or good or ill, 
Name them from Oedipus or whom you will. 
Futile or foolish will your record be. 
it. has no meaning for this present me, 

IGNorus. 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT. 


‘einen 
EVERY MAN (OR WOMAN) HIS 
ANTHOLOGIST. 


[Corpyricur IN THE UNITED SraTes oF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.| 


OWN 


A Private Anthology made by N. G. Royde-Smith. 
6s. net.) 

The Northern Muse, an Anthology of Scots Vernacular 
Poetry arranged by John Buchan. (Nelson. 10s. 6d.) 


(Constable. 


Tuts is the age of anthologies. Whether that is a sign of 
health or of decadence in literature is a matter capable of 
much debate. Alexandria and Byzantium bred miscellanies 
and selections like flies. But then so did the Elizabethans. 
Their Paradises of Dainty Devices and shameless, ill-digested 
bundles of verse “ by many hands ”’ littered the bookstalls 
in Paul's, while the Caroline epoch had an abundance of 
such * Pills to purge Melancholy.” No doubt the Elizabethans 
chiefly anthologized their contemporaries, but that was only 
because they had no lyric forbears to rummage. 

Putting aside this problem, the anthology habit is certainly 
growing on us, and I do not wonder. There is nothing 
pleasanter for a lover of verse or prose than to wander 
through the pages of a new book of selections. Mvery man 
loves to see what good-man “ Other-man”’ has chosen, and 
to find perhaps some brand new treasure. I shall never 
forget stumbling on Canon Beeching’s great discovery of 
the sixteenth-century poem on the preparations for the 
coming of the King. I was transported just as I suppose is 
the finder of a huge nugget or a diamond of the first water. 
It was a milestone in my life’s journey. And now Miss Royde- 
Smith and Mr. Buehan—she consciously and he _ half-con- 
sciously—have simultaneously discovered a new diversion 
in this noble game. They have given us the personal 
anthology. “ This anthology,” says Miss Royde-Smith, is 
an anthology only ‘of such poems as have taken me by 
surprise and storm. No poem of which I have been warned 
beforehand, however gladly I come to recognize it after an 
introduction, has been admitted.” That's the spirit. We're 
all feminists here. We want to be ambushed. We want the 
poem to leap upon us and take us by the throat. We do not 
want to be put into touch with “ a lyric which I am sure you 


will like. You and it are sure to find common ground, 
&e., &e., Ke.’ But this is more than an ambush selection. 


it bears on every page the stamp of the individual selector. 
Gray told us to read its history in a eyes. We 
read not only the anthologist’s literary history, but his or 
her nature, personality and type of mind in the poems 
included and excluded. 


nation’s 


Mr. Buchan begins his Introduction thus, ** T have made this | 


little anthology with no other purpose than to please myself.” 
Thus does he open a window on to his own mind. In giving 
us his personal anthology he has made himscif far better 
known on the literary side than if he had written a volume of 
autobiography. An an there, tcll 
their tale to the judicious reader and the personality of the 


omission here addition 


anthologist stands confessed, 

The choosing of poetry “ Par personne el pas par portion,” 
that is, “* Every man his own anthologist,”” opens up a wender- 
ful new field of interpretation for men and verse. I trust 
sincerely it will be explored by some enterprising publisher. 
What a delight would be a series of anthologies by our public 
men of all kinds—and how revealing! And what surprises 
there would be for all of us. The extra-cautious men would, 
no doubt, refuse the ordeal on the principle of the Seots laird 
who laid it down that you should never show anyone either 
your pedigree or a plan of your house. A lawyer would 
probably discover an unsuspected illegitimacy in the sixteenth 
century, or a nun in the line of succession, or some other flaw, 
while a prying architect would “ note” that your boasted 
east wing by Inigo Jones was added by a not too clever 
imitator only a hundred years ago! Again, an Archbishop, 
or even a Bishop, might be embarrassed in diocesan work by 


exposing to the public eye a certain skittishness of selection | 


among the Restoration Poets, Even if he only inserted the 


—e 
more innocent lyrics to Julia or Chloe, and epk oun, a 
flaming examples, one can hear Cato minor at the Athenaeun 
saying: “ * He comes too near who comes to be denied, He 
does not, it is true, put in the worst things of Rocheste a 
Sedley, but he is evidently soaked in them.” But those who 
had neither Seotch caution nor episcopal fears could reveal 
themselves freely and often reassuringly. It would be a 
great satisfaction to many literary City men to find that the 
MacDonald anthology contained verses revelling in golden 
rases and precious stones. Again, how calming for the 
Impcrialistic patriot and militarist to find battle poems and 
all the pomp and circumstance of glorious war—as micht well 
be the case—enshrined in the Premier’s “ Verses that have 
swayed my life.’ What a revelation the Grey anthology 











might prove. We all know how deep and discerning a studen; 
ot Wordsworth is Lord Grey of Fallodon, but how if we foung 
he liked Pope also and embraced Crabbe and Congreve on 
equal terms! The Asquith Volume would, however, be the 
most likely place to find sensational developments. I hazard 
the guess that the lyrical divines, Herbert, Vaughan, raherne. 
would have a wide exhibition, and that Cowper, Johnson, and 
Matthew Arnold would be prominent. But who knows? 
That potent, comprehensive, and yet mysterious mind mighy 
obtain a revelation as yet undreamt of. 

The Churchill Treasury of Lyric and Elegiae Verse would 
probably show vast reading, much real learning, and prove 
a tempestuous, almost cannibalistic, selection. But, again, 
it might be all about forget-me-nots, bread-and-butter 
and tucking up the children in bed and the simple life. The 
obvious thing to say about the Shaw anthology is that it 
would be purely devotional. I do not agree, but who dares 
scrutinize the inscrutable? It is to get a peep into minds 
such as his that the Anthology Test is to be developed. The 
Wells Poetic Miscellany should be curious and illuminating, 
Perhaps it would be a blank. Perhaps brimming over with 
things strange and ingenious. I am inclined, however, to 
the blank view, or rather to a Prose Anthology in his case, 
for Mr. Wells, if I remember rightly, does not seem to be 
brimming over with verse. I do not think that even 
Mr. Hoopdriver has an effusion. Into the Balfour, the 
Inge, the Hall Caine, the- Hardy, the Lloyd George. the 
Haldane, or, again, the Coolidge, the Henry Ford and the 
John D. Rockefeller anthologies I will not trust myself to 
make even a prospective peep. 
them each and ail with a zeal of expectation which I find 
it difficult to repress. Haste, oh haste the day of publica- 
tion, for T would see before I die the palms and temples of 
the distinguished authors above mentioned. 


I can only say that I await 


I am afraid I shall be dead long before what will perhaps 
ealled the ‘ Minor Anthologies ” 
which humble people like me will be sternly restricted to 
* your fifty-two favourite lyrics,” and so I shall never, 
were, “ bare my bosom to the moon” of criticism. 


be series is reached, in 
as it 
Perhaps 
it is as well, for there might be some unseemly revelations 
from the purely literary point of view. I can he: 
the future the voice of Thunderticid in the Weeh/y Blanket: 
* Very sodden stuff. Full of Moore and Southey, Matthew 


Arnold and the usual sixteenth-century lumber—a 


if acToss 


recular 


Resurrection Pie. Poor Strachey, I always distrusted his 
judgment, but this is reaily the limit. Half the wretched 
things don’t rhyme and yet he calls them lyrics. ‘his is a 


kind of literary one-horse omnibus and ought to have been 
left in the stable yard.” 

I have, I fear, wandered somewhat far from my subject, and 
devoted my space rather to the personal anthologies to come 
than to the two in being, which form the subject for this 
review. As to Miss Royde-Smith’s volume I ean truly say 
that it affords very pleasant reading, though I should leave in 
only a quarter of her poems, and these would be only inevi- 
tables. What an interesting sidelight it throws on this able 
andeager journalist! T’o begin with, it is essentially a feminine 
treasury. 

“Your book’s @ very woman in itseli.”’ 
What do I mean by this? I mean that it shows all 4 
emotionalism and the three 


and shows also a won 


woman's rationalism, realism 


peaks are on the same chain of hills— ans 


neglect of rhetoric in the best and true sense; we all hate 
rhetoric in the base usage of the word. Take her sclections 
from Denne. She loves Donne, but as I should say, and she 
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ee : ® a . 7 : 
would deny, for the wrong things. I think him supreme 
because he wrote suc h lines as :— 
We 





“Ah! what a trifle is a heart 
If once into Love's hands it comes”’; 

or “The Divine impression of stolen kisses "’; 
or : ° me 9” 

“The tender labyrinth of a maid's soft ear”; 
or “TJ saw him go, o'er the white Alps alone"’; 
- “For having purposed change and falsehood, you 

Could find no way but falsehood to be true.” 
Evidently these things leave her quite cold, while they set 
fire to my mind. I suspect that she does not even succumb 
) , 
. «* A] women shall adore us and some men.” 


But this is only a sample proof. 
femininity in selection is exemplified in her book. Yet fancy 
an ambush anthology and no Pope, no Dryden, no Landor, 
no William Morris, no Crabbe, no Wordsworth, no Matthew 
Amold, no Jonica, no Myers! Truly :— 
‘* By their songs ye shall know them.” 

With Mr. Buchan I have no quarrel, except that, given his 
narrow plot, he does not include more Burns; for I go the 
whole way with the patriotic Scot in Burns idolatry. Mr. 
Buchan’s introduction is a masterly piece of criticism. He 
says exactly the right thing about Scottish vernacular verse, 


its merits and defects. J. Sr. Loe Srracuey. 





Postscript.—As I am correcting my proof comes yet another 
anthology, and one of great interest—the Pure Poetry anthology 
of Mr. George Moore, or rather, of a small literary company. 


Mr. Moore was the promoter, and he was assisted by Mr. De La | 
17s. 6d.). | 


Mare and Mr. Freeman (I'he Nonesuch Press. 
It is a most interesting piece of work, but the exact opposite 
yf the personal anthology. The distinguished triumvirate 
just named take a hard and fast definition of Pure Poetry, 
“ something that the poet creates outside his own personality,” 
and apply it like a guillotine to English verse. The result 
js a very restricted, conservative, almost conventional Golden 
Treasury. Everything which can be called reflective or 
gnomic, or elegiac is ruthlessly cut out, and so we get only 
works of the highest inspiration. Yet even here I could find 
many causes for “ motions in arrest of judgment.” 
however, is quite outside my purposes of to-day, and so I pass 
by with the merest salute to this distinguished and provocative 


J. St. L. S. 


experiment. 


BOOKS. 





THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
Tus best book of the weck is Mr. Bonamy Dobrée’s Restoration 
Comedy (Clarendon Press). It is enchanting to discover 
a knowledge of classical theory so thorough and so easily 
borne ; and Mr. Dobrée’s critical judgments are sound and 
illuminating. The chapter on Dryden is especially to my 
liking ; for Dryden stands almost solitary in English letters 
in the purity of his devotion to literature. Apart from his 
energy of expression he would seem as a man quite colourless ; 
there are no principles to be discovered in him and in his 
writings beyond a steady aloofness from prejudice and a 
concentrated search for the means of appeal in literature. 
Pope, of course, sank into verbal point ; and he often made 
poetry from his prejudices, Milton, who would seem the 
nearest parallel as a purely constructive artist, yet owed 
more to religion and politics, to non-literary interests than 


Dryden ; his poetry, that is to say, is more an expression of 


temperament and emotion. Dryden essayed the impossible 
task of turning subjects into poctry, of producing poetry with 
no interior motive but the desire to produce poetry. It is 
this which makes his satire incomparably great. He was 
not out of temper or spiteful ; it just occurred that this man 
or that was to be satirized and Dryden gave his full and 
undistracted genius to the task. Mr. Dobrée expresses 
this quality in Dryden well: he “ saw life from no particular 
angle.” 

A glance at Mr. J. B. Priestley’s Figures in Modern Literature 
(Bodley Head) will show how diverse criticism can be. Mr. 





! 
| 
| 


| took place. 


| 

| 1 999 
| dollars, why, he was very glad I had taken it ! 

| 


| to it by initiative. 


Priestley is the most practised journalist among the younger 
critics, and he can write interestingly and without mannerism 
upon everything. He is typically sensible, and these essays 
display the opinions of the average young conservative critic 
very favourably. He discusses, amongst others, Mr. Housman, 
Mr. Jacobs, Mr. De La Mare, Mr. Bennett and Mr. Squire. 
The fourth volume of Pwhlic School Verse (Heinemann) again 
astonishes us with the technical competence and fluency of 
schoolboy poets. ‘* Woods in Rain,” by W. H. Arden, is a 
quite breath-taking imitation of Mr. W. H. Davies, as good a 
poem, I think, as most of Mr. Davies’s own. Most admirers 
of Mr. Davies would have sworn that it was he who wrote :— 
“Flowers open mouths as wide I say 
As baby blackbirds do in May.” 
Mr. Edmund Lester Pearson’s Studies in Murder (Macmillan) 


| are very good of their kind; for the murders are all rather 
Iler charming, her alluring mysterious ; and we share in the police investigations and are 
| allowed to come to a conclusion even where the culprit was 
| not convicted. 
| lizzie Borden for the murder of her father and mother, a 


He deals at greatest length with the trial of 


case celebrated in America for the hysterical sympathy 
afforded to the accused woman merely because she was a 
woman and a church member. He quotes the popular jingle 
upon the case :— 
* Lizzie Borden took an axe 

And gave her Mother forty whacks ; 

When she saw what she had done— 

She gave her Father forty-one.” 
He recalls, too, the jingle which so delighted Sir 
Scott :— 


Walter 


“They cut his throat from ear to ear, 
His brains they battered in ; 
His name was Mr. William Weare, 

He dwelt in Lyon’s Inn.” 
A translation of Dr. Arthur Weil's The Internal Secretions 
(Allen and Unwin) makes hard reading: it is fairly technical 
but the subject has such interest that, as it is an authoritative 
book in a field not yet exploited, it should attract many 
general readers. 

A very lively book is sent to us by Messrs. T. Werner 
Laurie, Mr. R. M. Ingersoll’s In and Under Mevico. It 
records the author’s experiences as a foreman in a Mexican 
mine, and brings vividly before us the childishness and humour 
of Mexican miners. Of one company he tells us “ To keep 


That. | ® thousand men busy underground, they had to carry twelve 
at, | . é ? ‘ 
~? | hundred on the pay-roll, Jivery day in the year one man 


| out of every 


five was off drunk, or recovering.’ One 
of his most amusing anecdotes was of a pay-day when by 
oversight he paid a man one half only of what was due to him. 
The man expostulated in a flood of anger. ‘* Evidences of 
the most horrible emotions passed over his countenance. 
» Then the most ineomprehensible transformation 
A radiant smile broke over his face. 1 didn’t 
get all he said, but it was to the effect that what were two 
hundred dollars in his life; his family wasn’t starving any 
than usual. . . . If I needed the two hundred 


more 


Mr. H. G. Wells has written a Short History of the World 
(Labour Publishing Co.). Messrs. Cape publish two novels 
| which can be recommended blindly as bound to be interesting, 
| Spring Sowing, by Liam O'Flaherty and Raw Material, 
| by Dorothy Canfield. Another novel published this week 
is Mr. James Agate’s Blessed are the Rich (Parsons). 

Tue Literary Epiror. 


WATERS. 


Lobe rt 


SHALLOW 


| The Meaning of Dreams. By 
6s. net.) 


(Cecil Palmers 


Graves. 


| I wrirr in the first flush of anger. Mr. Robert Graves has 
| succumbed to a malady that Englishmen catch more easily 


| than any other race—mediocrity, one might unkindly call it. 


It has been the pride and function of the English to be sane. 
England has been the point where the world was averaged 
out and balanced: she has been, literally, a clearing-house 
for thought ; in a sense, she has been the type and measure 
of humanity. And while England keeps motion and _ fire 
in her sanity she is the most progressive of nations ; she can 
make a high value from her equilibritsm if she gives energy 
But common sense exn be the worst vice. 
To be sane and ficry is the most wholesome condition of 
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spirit. 
it; it is better not to live than to live in commonplaces. 
The man who takes a sensible view through cowardice, who is 
sceptical without despair, who believes without 
has killed in himself the divine life ; or was born dead. 
is a shock to find Mr. Graves ranging himself upon the side of 
those who are sane and tepid. He has subscribed to the 
comforting blasphemy of our saintly George Herbert :— 


cestasy, 


“In shallow waters heaven doth dwell ; 
Who dives on further may find hell.” 
It is not beside the point to dwell on the function of England 
in reviewing Mr. Graves’s book. 
about psycho-analysis, and the impetus to psycho-analysis 
has so far come from Central Europe. It is important to 
learn in what way the disproportions of the new theory 
may be corrected; and, if we might judge by precedents, 
the specifieally English reaction to the theory would be valuable 
as a portent. Unfortunately, there is not yet any original 
school of psycho-analysis in Fngland. Dr. Ernest 
and his followers are loyal Freudians ; they add nothing and 
they teke away nothing. The late Dr. Rivers and his fol- 
lowers are worse ; they add nothing, they take away much. 
And Mr. Graves is a follower of Dr. Rivers. 

The most central fault lies in his treatment of the part in 
life of sex.” Psycho-analysts have held that in cvery act, 
every turn of speech and turn of body, we can trace the impulse 
of sexual desire. 


Jones 


In ambition, in social service, in stroking 
# cat, in writing a poem, they have discovered a sex-motive. 
The sexual life of babies, they aflirm, is prodigious ; it is 
undifferentiated, it spreads itself over everything, it is an 
innocent sexueliiv, but essentially it is the same as the sexual 
life of adults. Beeause of a baby’s lack of discrimination, 
however, they call him “ polymorphous perverse.” Now 
this view is certainly abhorrent to common sense, Mr. Graves, 
therefore, rejects it out of hand ; and thus flouts an immense 
mass of evidence from which the psycho-analytic theory had 
been drawn. Only a few actions, he states, are grounded in 
sex, only a few dreams can be interpreted as symbolic of 
sexual wishes. ‘There are dreams which reminisce nt, 


are 


there are dreams which express conflict of purposes ; dreams | 


which are prophetic, dreams which are nothing. Mr, Graves 
never guesses that in denying that all actions and dreams 
have an element of sex he is denuding and impoverishing them. 

The one claim that psycho-analysis has to more than 
specialized interest lies in this—it has laid open a new wealth 
of complication in life; it has enriched life. Sex? Well, call 
it sex; we shall set no taboo upon the word. 
gesture has behind it the drive of sexual appetite. But 
now, not quarrelling over words, we can expand that term 
‘sex; and, really, if anyone should have an uneconquerable 
distaste for the word, let him abandon it altogether ; only 
do not Iet him forget the richness which was signified by the 
term. Stroking a cat. writing a poem, we shall call love. 
A very philosophical word for it. We can even call it, with 
the theologians, love of God. That hunger after the outside 
world, that will to affect our surroundings with our personality, 
with ourselves ; the appeal for power or sympathy, the fecling 
that we lack and demand all in the universe that is not 
ourselves, we shall not call ambition, greed, egotism, supremacy 
complex ; that, too, is love. We shall not say, with the psycho- 
analysts, that love is sublimated sex. Physical passion, in 
truth, is love that has lost its way. Then —1 ean only suggest 
for the moment, I could never exhaust the idea—there is the 
completion and balance to the disproportions of psycho- 
analysis. We must not refuse sex its part in every detail 
of life ; we must make every detail of life fuller still of meaning 
and value. A dream, the vaguest, the least lively of our states 


of consciousness, has yet the whole of our complicated being | 


jn it. 
Mr. Graves is 
* conflicts ” ; 


vowed to Professor Rivers’s theory of 
and, indeed, taken out of the hands of its ex- 
ponents, the theory is useful. Let us put it in this way. 
Man, alone of created beings, is the victim of a divided will. 
Ilis memory of the past, his experience of act and disappoint- 
ment and his recognition of cause and effect, his logical 
intelligence, has split his desire into two. One will keeps 
steadily driving him to take what he wishes without regard 


for consequences. One will urges him to escape from the 
cissalisfactions thet, he knows, have followed upon this or 


thet course gf action, And from the quarrel of these two 


To be sane and tepid is deadly, for nothing comes of 


it | 


For Mr. Graves is writing | 


Yes, every | 


comes bad conscience, comes neurosis. If he shuts his eye 
to cither prompting, yet they continue at strife, he hice 
himself into an artificial world, and, often enough, his lif 
in the actual world becomes disorganized. The only soluti 
is to act continually in a way which satisfies b ' 
which reconciles these contraries. 


| (h prompting 
Nor is this beyond hope 
for the first will, the animal will, the uneonseious Will, is y 
committed to any definite act; it is a type of act that it 
The second will, the conscious will. objects oy), 

to definite acts. 
But see how Mr. Graves fails us. Prova 
that Dr. Rivers A doctor who had hice 


horrified beyond bearing at the scenes he witnessed dy 
. £ ating 


the War found himself with an inexplicable revulsion from hj 
prefession. 


demands, 


He quotes with ay 


| a@ case records. 


Ile gives, too, the case of a 
overwhelmed with shame his lack ef nirel. ‘Ty 
solutions suggested are that the doctor should talk« Up anothy 


ili : 
drunkard who 


for seline 
prefession, the drunkard should frequent a reformed publi 
Now, those are shifis that 
in our burried world; but they are 
two wills not been 
should be aimed at are, of 


house, sometimes 
not solutions, Thy 
The solutions thai 
-ourse, that the doctor should g 
gain command over himself that it does not in the slightey 
matter to him whether he continues in his profession or leaves 
it; the drunkard should not feel tortured whether he drinks 
or abstains. Mr. Graves, in fact, is an advocate 
morality. 


are NECEssary 


have reconciled. 


of slay, 


lt is most painful to observe Mr. Graves’s application of 
psycho-analysis to literary Ile examines “La 
Belle Dame sans Merci” ; and what does he extract from it ’ 
Ile finds in it the details of Keats’s life which we already 
knew. He examines Kubla Khan, and finds in it the cir. 
cumstanees under which it was composed. 


criticism. 


Psycho-analysis 
can, undoubtedly, be applicd to a criticism of literatur 
Neurosis is demoniae possession ; 


genius is, in the same 


measure, angelic possession. Psycho-analysis has explored 
the demoniac states of consciousness in much detail ; it ean 
explore the angelic states of consciousness, and, in so doing 
will give us a new form of criticism. It is worse 
to look for demons in a work of genius. 

I am sorry that I have been compelled, through the dept! 
of my disagreement and the shortness of my space, to be 
scrappy and quick. I should have liked to argue more suavely 
and to draw my threads together with more thoroughness 
Mr. Graves, I hope, will nevertheless hear me with patienc 
and recognize that I speak, more than usually, with frankness 
and feeling, and will accept my seriousness as a mark of 
respect. ALAN 


than useles 


PORTER, 


rye , 
rHE 

With Stefansson in the Arctic. 
Co. 7s. Gd. net.) 


LILY-HANDED COMMANDER, 


By Harold Noice. 


Harray & 


Hano.p Noice had as good fortune as any boy of twenty 

/ could wish. Ile went North in 1915 to make moving-pictures 
of the Arctic. Stranded and penniless in Nome, Alaska, ly 
decided to sign on with Captain Lane, one of the best icc 
pilots and whalers ever known. As the * Polar Bear’ beat 
further north, then west, stopping at scattered scttlements 
along the coast, Noice with the rest of them eagerly listened 
/to rumours and discussions about the fate of the Canadian 
Arctic Expedition that had set out in 1914 under Vilhjalmur 
| Stefansson, who was 


“not... the typical explorer of the old school who carried wit! 
him carefully measured rations ... to last the entire length of th 
journey. On the contrary, pinning his faith to a theory, he ha 
expected to find in the bewildering mazes of the shifting Ice-pack 
both food and fuel... . The thing was unheard of ; Eskin 
and whites alike had thought him mad.” 


and 


Certainly one or two of Stefansson’s friends here and there 
Sut all the 
1. 


suicide 


insisted that he and his party were still alive. 
rest were just as sure that he had ** committed 
by putting into practice his theory that it is possible to 
travel in the North and find your food as you go along. 
Hadn't all the newspapers, even, reported the ** tragedy : 
of their death and written Stefansson’s obituary ? 
as Captain Wolki, with twenty-six years’ Arctic experience 
behind him, said of the dead man :— 


ti sides, 


“Say, did you ever shake hands with him ? He's got a hand 
as soft as a woman's... As for his being clever, I never eould see 
it. Just having a lot of theories no one else agrees with dont 
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make a man clever, not necessarily. I'll eat my shirt if he ever 


comes back.” 

The ‘Polar Bear’ continued N.W., looking out for whales 
und for signs of the ship ‘ Sachs’ which was searching for 
the remains of the lost commander and his party. On 
August 11th, 1915, as they neared Banks Isiand, the Eskimo 
look-out sighted a man on shore. A whale-boat was put off 
When it returned with the stranger, the white men would 
not believe the delighted cries of their Eskimo crew, who 
recognized him. ‘ Sitepasin! Sitepasin !” 

The much dead Stefansson climbed on board, in Noice’s 
words, * not a bit like a starving Arctic explorer,” and after 
hearty greetings all round positively stated that he was not 
hungry, and indeed it was fairly obvious that he was not in 
any way distressed, and that the ‘Polar Bear’ had not 
rescued him, for he was very well where he was on un- 
inhabited Banks Island. He did, however, need additional 
men: after he had chartered the ‘ Polar Bear’ Noice and a 
friend joined his expedition and all of them sailed back to 
Herschel Island, where the resurrection of the suicide caused 
a sensation. The neweomers constantly discussed the Com- 
mander, who frankly puzzled them. Like everybody else, 
they had their picturesque ideas of what Arctic heroes were 
like ; and contact with the real article was a shock. Even 
the men who knew and respected him best did not seem 
to understand him. They said :— 

“What do you know about a man that doesn’t drink, doesn't 


smoke, doesn’t dance . .. had never been known to sing or even 


hum a tune; detested athletics, loathed cards, never made a bet 
ov 


It must have been disappointing to Noice to find that 
Stefansson was not an Arctic hero at all: just a scientist. 
The story of the conclusion of the Canadian Arctic Expedi- 
tion has been told already in Stefansson’s own book, The 
Friendly Arctic, and of definite facts there is nothing new in 
Mr. Noice’s book. Nor is there overmuch about Stefansson. 
Noice tells us much more what he himself did and thought 
through the next two seasons of exploration. Only from his 
obviously sincere but meagre comments on the man who 
taught him how to exist under the unfamiliar conditions can 


the reader divine Stefansson’s aims and the difliculties, 
mostly psychological, which he constantly encountered. 


Even retrospectively, Noice does not regard his Commander 
as a normal creature, and long after he proved its wisdom 
he still resented Stefansson’s favourite saying : “* An adventure 
is a sign of incompetence.” 

It is strange that Noice did not quite appreciate his own 
good fortune, that he should have been so antagonized by 
the calmness and long-sightedness, the isolation of his leader. 
For here was no adventurer in search of réclame or excite- 
ment, but a strange pioneer with a peculiar vision. Stefansson 
had long before 1915 determined to “abolish” the polar 
regions, that is, the polar regions of fiction with their per- 
petual snow, eternal darkness, unbroken silence and absolute 
barrenness. Instead, he was trying to give the world a new 
jdea, an Arctic habitable under given conditions, cold 
certainly, but no colder than many f 


’ 


inhabited regions of 
Europe and America ; and not merely habitable, but fruitful. 
Everyone knows now why Stefansson ‘ committed suicide ” 
by crossing the Beaufort Sea in 1914-15 without rations, 
why he wrote his books, The Friendly Arctic and The North- 
ward Course of Empire, why he fought the lost battle for 
Wrangel Island. Everyone knows now his reasonable grounds 
for secing in those northern pasturelands a potential store- 
house for the world’s meat supply, for seeing in outposts like 
Wrangel strategic points in the trans-continental airways of 
n perhaps not very distant future. 

Yet Mr. Noice, writing his adventures to-day, seems to 
have forgotten all this. Instead of acting as an interpreter 
for his Commander, telling us fully about the man who tells 
us so little of himself in his own books, he only tells us how 
vexed he was when, in the winter camp on Melville Island, 
Stefansson sat eagerly reading the news-clippings of his own 
“tragic death’: it seemed “rather a childish thing for 
Stefansson to be doing.” True, Noice admits “I did not 
then know the whole story . . . or I might have inter- 
preted differently the causes of his triumphant glee.” Later, 
during 2 cross-country journey, he admits, too, that he dis- 


“e 


covered the Commander was not so inhuman as people said, 
for he actually recited comic poems to them one night when 





— 
they were all tired out and depressed. His confidence in | 

leader rose, too, when he discovered that * the lily-whits 
hands, which so far had done nothing but ewes: 
away on his little typewriter” were perfectly able to supph 
them with food. Even Stefansson’s apparent callousness had 
its effect when the first freeze-up came :— 


. . . 


“The ice became more and more closely packed. The g} 
groaned and creaked with the terrible pressure. Small ca) 
were tilted up on edge, and ice commenced to work nr ne 
us until we found ourselves being slowly lifted bodily out of th 
water ... my heart was in my throat all night... The ( mmande 
seemed indifferent to the ship’s peril. He merely remarked t} 
it looked as if we were to have an early fall, and then went below te 
read a novel.” > ; " 


So with his detestation of “ adventures,” for when three of 
the men were making an ice crossing they neglected to use 
the compass, and followed the direction of the wind Without 
realizing it had veered, with the result that the sledges, doo 
and men all but crashed through a slush of sea-ice, whereas 
they should have been following firm ice around the shore. 
They rushed back to safety, eager to relate their adventure. 
which Noice felt somehow had ** put one over on Stefansson ”. 

“It dawned on me that the Commander's silence was not due to 
awe. In a voice like the tinkle of ice, he said: * Noice, you and 
Knight are youngsters, and novices; therefore your enchanted 
pride in your stupidity is perhaps pardonable. But yoy 
Thomsen——’ ‘Then he proceeded to give Thomsen the most 
seathing dressing-down I had ever heard. . . . The two young 
‘heroes’ sat silent and abashed for the rest of the evening.” . 
Finally, when Stefansson showed a little human weakness, 
Noice “‘ quite liked him.” 

The author of With Stefansson in the Arclic had enviable 
fortune in joining what was certainly the most interesting 
though by no means the. most spectacular of recent polar 
expeditions. Stefansson himself has been less fortunate in 
gaining recognition for his original point of view and his 
achievements. Perhaps everyone, like Noice, would prefer 
him if he did not happen to possess, in defiance of all the 
rules, such white hands, and if, consequently, he were rather 
more like the heroes of fiction. 


FICTION, 


Arnold Waterlow: A Life. By May Sinclair. (Hutchinson. 


7s. 6d.) 

In the course of his metaphysical studies Arnold Waterlow 
comes across this sentence from Spinoza: ‘ God loves 
Himself with an infinite intellectual love.’ Exactly what 
this means we are not prepared to say ; but in Miss Sinclair's 
attitude towards her own characters there is more than a 
suggestion of the passion, bright rather than warm, enduring 
rather than intense, which Spinoza ascribes to the Deity. 
She does not let Arnold’s generosity and innumerable fine 
qualities carry her away ; she does not let him diffuse himself 
over the book, bringing sunshine to its many shadowy places ; 
she treats him as a kind of portable lamp with a limited 
sphere of radiance. As a result of this austerity, the book 
never really glows. We realize its elevation, and that it 
is full of deserts and noble acts, but the peculiar quality that 
gives self-sacrifice its irresistible appeal is somehow absent. 
Very likely Miss Sinclair is right in not trying to gild the 
nobler motives and emotions, and the comparative apathy 
with which we receive them is a reflection on us, who cannot 
relish virtue unless it be decorated and highly seasoned. 
When Arnold refused to tell his mother the source of het 
income, when he refused to divorce Linda, he acted from 
the highest motives. He did it because it was the right 
thing to do, not because some special quality of the act 
recommended itself to him and impelied him. He acted as 
it were from within his own nature, without any éclaircissement 
or revelation from outside. We cannot imagine him doing 
other than he did; we cannot imagine any of the characters 
behaving except as Miss Sinclair makes them. They are 
rooted and grounded in their natures. And always, though 
there are in the book the sharpest contrasts of mood, ecstasy 
and despair, these very contrasts take place under the shadow 
of unhappiness. It is like a barometer whose readings. 
different as they are. fail to elate us because they are always 
on the rainy side of ** Change.” 

One cannot sufficiently praise Miss Sinclair's management 
of her narrative. It moves with an inevitability that perhaps 
revenges itself upon the characters later on, but at the moment 
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satisfics utterly one’s sense of order and completeness. Arnold 
Waterlow’s unhappiness begins early. ‘Go away, Sir,” 
says his father, when Arnold, for the first time able to open 
a door, disturbed his parent’s privacy. His mother, whom 
he adored, preferred his seapegrace elder brother. 
consciousness expanded only to the realization of disasters : 
his father’s drunkenness, the family’s poverty. ‘Ihe only 
children with whom he seems to have played taught him 
things he’should not have known. He went early to a school 
whose chief characteristic was a dreary caddishness ; he gave 
battle to boys who traduced his brother’s honour, only to be 


cursed by his brother for drawing attention to acts that called | 


for concealment, not vindication. His father’s death necessi- 
tated his entering the offices of a cheese-merchant and becom- 
ing impregnated with the smell of cheese. Later, his appren- 
ticeship to a tea-merchant displeased his mother because 
the merchant was a neighbour and, as she felt, her social 
inferior. The tea-merchant opened his eyes to the charms 
of philosophy, and this further estranged Mrs. Waterlow, 
who felt her son’s faith was being undermined. We fell in 
love with a violinist who deserted him for a self-centred 
virtuoso ; he married her when the virtuoso had no more 
use for her, and when she once more fell under this person’s 
spell he promised to take her back whenever she said the word. 
She did not say the word until, by saying it, she broke up 
the one clearly happy episode of his life—his attachment to 
Iiffie, if happy it can really be called when his mother, who 
lived in the same house, refused for weeks to speak to him 
on account of it. ‘* Solomon Grundy,” one thinks, * born 
on a Monday, ill on Thursday, very ill on Friday. . . .” 
Arnold does not die, and his history closes with a ray of hope 
which, in view of what has gone before, one can only feel 
to be illusory. 

This depressing record is told with so much reticence and 
gravity that to dispute its verisimilitude scems almost blas- 
phemous. And yet Miss Sinclair does not quite succeed in 
making her characters live. She manipulates their emotions 
and their conduct, makes them fall in and go about her 
business, relying upon them not to fail her. ‘They never do. 
Their reasonableness and their unreasonableness are subject 
to her control ; their emotional states chime perfectly with 
the catastrophes, deaths, desertions, reinstatements with 
which she punctuates them. She predicates, as it were, a 
certain volume, a certain incidence, a certain continuity of 
emotion and makes her characters illustrate it, always evoking 
admiration but not always an active, creative sympathy. 

It seems as though she regards relationships between 
human beings as provisional, stepping stones to a 
abstract, remoter experience, mystical but hardly at ail 
The happiness which two people are able to 
confer on each other passes naturally into this experience, 
which is incommunicable and private :— 

* Something suddenly shifted in his brain, the wave drew back 
and in an instant, a flash, everything changed. He saw the same 
hills, the same green fields, the same white river, but as if lifted to 
another level of reality, and shining with another light ; light 


more 


sensuous, 


Ilis | 


| of a platonic clopement which is a legal subie: 
the wife of the hero to obtain a divorce. The 
far-fetched and not very credible, but some 
scenes are prettily written. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
THE WINES OF FRANCE. By H. Warner (Unv; 
8s. 6d.) . —_ 

For those who desire full detail about the best growths ,» 
| Bordeaux, Burgundy and Champagne, Mr. Allen’s book vil 

have value and interest. He gives full information aboy th 
varieties of vine from which the grape is produced jn eal 
district. But his aim is not information ; he wants to paren 
municate his enjoyment as an experimenter in vintage, 
Unluckily, more than a finished taste in drinks went to mak; 
the Notes from Professor Saintsbury’s cellar book a. jit 
masterpiece, and Mr. Allen is not comparable with his model 
Also, unlike Professor Saintsbury, he makes the man of modest 
means feel that these experiences move in worlds unrealizable. 
partly because there is much question of banquets with elabor. 
ate succession of vintages. We prefer to limit our experieng, 
to one great wine—just as a good book seems better than th 
best anthology. But our real complaint of Mr. Allen is that he 
neglects the lesser local wines, which, though drunk, as } 
says contemptuously, pour le soif, have often a charm an) 
individuality that merit and admit description, Anjo 
has a dozen of them. And in the region of the Ain, which } 
passes lightly over, Manicle and Maretel are perfect summer 
drinks. He is a little like a rose fancier who takes no interes 
in hedgerow kinds—which yet have their own beauty, anj 
give it to a countryside, according to their varying type 
Also, he does not sufficiently allow for factors which may glorify 
the greatest vintages. He talks much of the famous 194; 
Lafitte which this reviewer had the happiness to drink often, 
thirty years ago, when Father Healy, of Bray, was of th 
company—and once when he was not. Without the wit tly 
wine lost something of its perfection. In that town we drank 
champagne during the dinner, the claret after it ; and no on 
was allowed to smoke in the room. What a past! 
QUESTION TIME IN HYDE PARK. By Clement F. Rogers 
M.A. (S.P.C.K. 8d.) 

This little book is one of a series containing answers giver 
by the writer to questions put at those mectings in the Park 
where every variety of opinion finds expression, and when 
so much help can be given to inquirers by a ready and well 
informed speaker who can eatch the bystander’s ear. Th 
particular questions treated deal with religion and conduct 
with the use and abuse of wealth, the laws of God and 
of man, and include certain supplementary queries ¢ 
omni scibili, which tax the quickness of the lecturer and 
| often exhibit the confusion of thought under which th 
| questioners labour. Professor Rogers’ attitude witi regard 
| to divoree is rigorous. For the rest we have nothing but 
praise. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 





intensely still, intensely vibrating. They were no longer spread 
out in space and time, but they stood as if inside his mind, in another | 
space and in another time ; his mind held them, and was inseparably | 
one with them. At the same moment he had a sense, overpowering | 
and irrefutable, of Reality ... While he looked his whole being 
was filled with a poignant, exquisite and unearthly bliss. His 

dosire of Effie passed into his desire of God, it was stilled and satisfied | 
in the unearthly bliss.” | 


This fine and eloquent passage shows the trend of Miss | 


Sinclair's mind. Fundamentally it is impatient of the | 
conerete and avid of the abstract. Its selectiveness is | 
intellectual rather than instinetive, it cannot tolerate dis- 


order and longs to lose itself in an O Altitudo. 
L. P. Tiarttry. | 
OTHER NOVELS.— Seibert of the Island. By Gordon | 
Young. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—An interesting story | 
of the South Pacific. The plot and character drawing are 
excellent, but the construction is exceedingly confused and the 
thread difficult to pick up. Yet the book gives a very striking 
picture of the life of Europeans in the Tropics. The Scented 
Death. By Anthony Drummond. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
nét.)—A_ story of post-War Russia. The description of a | 
train journey from Moscow to South Russia is sufliciently | 
striking for the reader to be annoyed by the rather clumsy 
sensationalism of the title. The Russian Revolution is quite | 
sufliciently melodramatic for the chief device of a rather bogus | 
seerct society to be redundant.——-Name the Woman. By 
Mars. C. N. Williamson, (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.)—An account 


ican be relied upon as an indication of the general 


| such extreme sections as British Funds and the market 


barometer represented 
| 


of special considerations having to be allowed for. In 


| searee in most directions. 


Sir,—If outward appearances on the Stock Txchanz 
outlook, rt might be said that the financial bafometer 
stands at “ set fair.” Not only does an air of cheerfulness 
pervade most departments of the House, but it covers 


for Rubber shares, the latter, indeed, presenting quit 
a buoyant appearance. 

The question is whether on this eceasion the financial 
by tendencies on the Stock 
Exchange can be relied upon or whether it is a cast 


certain respects I think there are reasons for caution, 
but before referring to them it can at once be admitted 
that one influence affecting most markets is entirely 
favourable to holders, namely, the sound technical 
position of most markets. Selling orders are con 
spicuous by their absence, while supplies of stocks are 


Not for the first time, however, we find that in the 
absence of any disposition to sell on the part of real 
holders, holiday conditions are wholly favourable to 
price movements. First and foremost there is the 


absence of fresh issues of capital competing with existing 
In the second place, we live in days when 


securities. 
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NOW READY! 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


ina NEW FORM at a saving of 434, 


SHE publication of the Encyclopedia Britannica in 
a New Form at a great saving in price marks a new 
epoch in the history of this great work. 

To-day you can obtain one of these wonderful sets, the 
latest edition in Jarge type, complete and unabridged, for 
43 per cent. less than the present price of the famous Cam- 
bridge Issue. Here at last is the Britannica in a form that 
everyone can afford to own. 

This is perhaps the most important announcement that 
has been made in the 156 years that the Britannica has been 
published, and it records the greatest publishing achievement 
of our day. 

Summed up, it means that it is now possible for us to offer 
you the complete Britannica printed in large type at a saving 
of nearly one-half—the lowest price at which the newest and 
latest large type Britannica has ever been sold to the general 
public. 


Revolutionary Changes in Publishing 


The steps by which the New Form has been brought to a 
successful reality make a fascinating story. Leading printers 
end publishers said: “If you can do it, it will be a big success.” 
Here was an entirely new idea involving revolutionary 
changes in the publication of the Britannica. We felt con- 
vinced that it was sound. 

This idea was the logical outcome of years of experience; 
it crystallized the recommendations of thousands of users 
end owners of the Britannica. We gave the specifications to 
our experts and told them to go ahead. Their success has 
teen beyond all expectations. 

These were the specifications—and they have been carried 
out to the letter: 

(1) Large type, easy to read. 

(2) Complete and latest text. 
(Nothing omitted, no= 
thing altered) 


Why the Price is so Low 


First of all, the experts made a striking innovation—they decided 
to bind this issue of the Britannica in sixteen double volumes instead 
of thirty-two single volumes. That one change enabled us to save 
nearly 50 per cent. of the binding cost. 

This innovation was made possible by the use of the famous 
Britannica Opacity Paper, which is very thin but beautifully white and 
cpaque. We placed an order for 1,200 tons—sufficient for 10,000,000 
beoks of ordinary size—at a time when prices in the paper market were 
at their lowest. 

It was determined to print the New Form from the plates of the 
famous Cambridge Issue which sells for nearly twice as much. By 
doing this it was possible to save thousands of pounds, because we did 
not have to reset 33,000 pages of type. 


(3) Fully illustrated. (All the 


original plates, maps, etc.) 


(4) Big saving in price, 


Contents identical with Issues selling for 
Twice as Much 


The use of these plates is your guarantee that the text is identical 
with that of the finest de luxe sets, which are printed on India paper in 
thirty-two separate volumes; and these volumes are the highly- 
prized possession of cultivated people all over the world. 

The Encyclopadia Britannica in the New Form is the newest and 
latest issue, containing not only a full and authoritative account of the 
World War and its momentous consequences, but all the latest 
developments in industry, art, science, invention, etc. It contains 
40,000,000 words, 33,000 pages and 15,600 illustrations—as much 
material as 476 books of average size printed on ordinary paper, 


Only a Limited Edition at this 43% Saving 


Only 20,000 sets of the Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form 
have been printed, and more than 3,000 of these were sold before a single 
volume was off the press ! 

_Announcement of the New Form is being made in other capitals 
simultaneously with this announcement in London. Of the 17,000 
fets, just less than half will be available for the British Empire. The 
sets will go fast. The first subscribers will, of course, be served first, 
We urge you, therefore, to post the coupon to-day for full particulars 
if you want to get one of these sets at the unprecedented saving of 
43 per cent. But you must act promptly, 





DO YOU READ THE THINGS YOU LIKE TO READ? 

Is there ary particular sub;ect you have always wished to study but do 
not know how to begin? The problem is solved for you by the new seri-s 
of smali books, or reading guides, inaugurated by the publishers of the 
Britannica under the general title ‘The Britannica Home University.” 

The eeries at present includes six books, which are really companion 
volumes to the Encyclopedia Britannica in its New Form, and covers suc. 
subjects as Money and Finance, Music, Art, Literature and Psychology 

These reading guides have been designed to give every subscriber to th: 
Encyclopedia Britannica in its New Form, full value out of its wonderful 
possibilities for entertainment and profit. 

Those volumes of the series which are now ready will be sent free to all 
new subscribers 











Seize this opportunity before it is too late. The time is now—t is th2 
opportunity for which you have been waiting—to-morrow it may be too 
late. We have only 17,000 sets to fill a world-wide demand. Make sure 
of your set. Before you turn the page, sign the attached coupon (it 
commits you in no way) and we will send you full particulars of this 
wonderful offer. 





| THIS HANDSOME 

| BOOKCASE FREE 

This handsome bookcase, in solid oak, will be given 

free with each set of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
in the New Form while this offer lasts, 


Write for Free Booklet 
It tells all about the Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form, 
reproduces a number of specimen pages (many in colour), explains thz 
easy terms of payment, and tells the fascinating story of how our 
experts made possible such an amazing saving in price. Fitty-six pages 
of interesting, instructive reading. 
Free on request if you post the coupon promptly. 


POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY! 
0 EE 8 GE) 


Tue ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA Co., LTp., 
125 High Holborn, W.C.1, 


Please send me, free of all charge and without my incur- gy 
ring any obligation, your 56-page booklet, describing the 
Encyclopzdia Britannica in the New Form, at the sneciai 
43% saving, and full details of your easy plan of paym:nt. 
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the mere absence of daily discussions in Parliament is 
regarded as a Bull factor. In the third place, the 
absence on prolonged holidays of leading financiers and 
professional operators means that even if the buying 
movement may be somewhat overdone, there is little 
disposition on the part of speculative operators to 
disturb their holiday arrangements by challenging the 
stability or otherwise of markets. When, moreover, 
as in the present holiday season, we have an event like 
the London Pact to stimulate optimism, it is not 


altogether surprising that cheerfulness should _ pre- 
dominate. The real test to markets will come a 


little later with the return of the financial magnates 
from holidays, the reassembling of Parliament, and the 
revival of fresh capital issues, among which, be it 
remembered, is likely to be included in the near future 
the big German Loan. 

T am far from suggesting, however, that these develop- 
ments must necessarily be of a character disturbing to 
the Stock Exchange; the very reverse may happen. 
It may be a case of fresh buyers finding difficulty in 


acquiring stocks and of the present revival in Industrials | 


and Rubber shares developing into pronounced activity 
with a further rise in prices. Not the least interesting 
feature of recent weeks has been a marked revival in 
shipping freights, and although such revival may possibly 
be based quite as much on expectations of trade improve- 
ment on the Continent as at home, it must, for the 
moment, be regarded as an encouraging feature. That 
ihere is urgent need for a revival in our own export 
trade, however, is clear not merely from the figures of 
unemployment, but from the growth in our adverse 
visible trade balance, which for the first eight months 
of the current year amounted to £189,247,000, being 
an inerease in the adverse balance as compared with the 
same period of the previous year of £66,000,000 and of 
£81,000,000 when compared with 1922. Even after 
making all allowance for invisible exports the position 
is a serious one. 

Nor must it be forgotten that during the next few 
months both political and financial developments seem 
likely to be of an important character. It remains to 
be seen whether conflict over such matters as the Russian 
Treaty, the Irish Boundaries, or Unemployment is likely 
to produce a real domestic political crisis in the autumn, 
resulting in a General Election, but the possibility is 
already apparent, and if apprehensions in that direction 
increase we may easily get a considerable check to Stock 
Exchange activity. 

Finally, I think it is suggestive of the undercurrent of 
uneasiness which exists with regard to industrial con- 
ditions in the country that at a moment when most 
markets on the Stock Exchange are presenting a fairly 
cheerful appearance, English Railway stocks are drooping, 
and that, notwithstanding recent satisfactory dividend 


announcements and some cxcellent traffie returns. It | 


is well known, however, that, more than any other depart- 
ment of the House, English Railways are sensitive to 
industrial conditions and to any symptoms of Labour 
unrest. So far as railways themselves are concerned 
there have not been wanting indications of some fresh 
wages demands, and inasmuch as the long-suffering travel- 
ling public is already hit by high fares and inefiicient 
services, and the trader is oppressed by high railway 
freights, it is recognized that with any increase in railway 
overhead charges it might go hard with net revenues. 

In other words, there can be little question that while 
there are many points in the situation which call for 


nuxiety, the greatest problem of all with which we are | 
ronfronted is that which is concerned with the industrial | 


state of the country and the relations between Capital 
and Labour. In this connexion considerable interest 


was taken in City cireles in the article which appeared in | 


last weck’s Spectator by “ A Working Man.” With some 
of his views financial opinion in the City is not, of course, 
in accord, but in so far as he is pleading for the rank and 
file of Labour having the fuilest opportunities for sharing 
in industrial prosperity, the City is entirely with him. 
In fact, he goes to the very root of the whole problem, 
namely, the supreme necessity for getting Labour 
enthusiastic with regard to the industrial prosperity of the 
tountry as a whole. Of course, it is recognized that such 


: i — 
enthusiasm cannot possibly be stimulated unless there jg 
the fullest measure of opportunity and of reward te 
in the diagnosis of the position by “ A Working ee 
and the situation as it is understood by the rat ag ell 
individual there is this great divergence of view. The 
Spectator’s correspondent speaks as though the Pe 
trouble lay with the employer in not affording Conl 
opportunity of advancement, while in the City the i 
is held that the greatest difliculty is with ‘the Trade 
Unions themselves which, by an encouragement of P 
ca’ canny policy, or, at all events, of a policy of restriction 
of output, cramp that proper spirit of rivalry in th 
matter of output and efficiency which should exist between 
the workers as it exists between competing Capitalists 
Not that the possibility of shortcomings amongst the 
employers in the direction indicated by “ A Working 
Man ”’ is not recognized, but it is felt that whatever may 
| have been the shortcomings in that direction in the past 

the tendency to-day is for the cramping movement ¢, 

‘come from the Trade Unions rather than from tly 

Capitalists.—I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, ; 
Artucr W. Kippy, 





The City, September 17th. 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Not the least interesting among the weck’s develop. 
ments have been those connected with French finance. 
| On the one hand, the American credits for $100,000,000.00 
granted six months ago by American bankers to the Bank 
of France have been renewed. On the other hand, credits 
for £4,000,000 granted here have been  repa‘, 
| These credits, it will be remembered, were originally 
raised to combat the slump in the franc, and such was the 
‘“* Bear” position revealed in the frane that the mer 
knowledge of the credits proved suflicient to bring about 
a recovery, and, so far as London was concerned, t! 
French Authorities were probably glad to effect repay- 
ments, especially as dollar credits can at any time }y 
converted into sterling. Another point connected with 
French finances which has aroused interest has been thy 
report cabled from America to the effect that negotiatio: 
were proceeding for the funding by France of its debt to 
the States on terms much more favourable than thos 
arranged some two years ago in the case of our own debt 
to America. I should imagine that these reports ai 
premature and that as regards details they may be u- 
founded. Were they true, the taxpayer here might have 
something to say with regard to the extent of French 
indebtedness to this country. A. W.K 


ARTICLES 
MAGAZINES. 


IMPORTANT 
FROM THE 





MONTIILIES. 
Toe Lonnon Mercury.—Collective Illiteracy, by Sir UWerbert 
Stephen. 
{This is a destructive analysis of the English of a letter in 1 
by fourteen distinguished men; but Sir Herbert Stephen's cri 
not above criticism, and therein lies the entertainment for t! 
The Bounty of Sweden, by W. B. Yeats. 
(Mr. Yeats describes his visit to Sweden to receive t N 
was an honour more handsomely acknowledged.} 
Toe Dusiin Macazine.—The Diary of A. S. Souvori 
translated by S. S. Koteliansky. 
{The name of the editor of the Norove Vremya is familior t . 
letters. These extracts from his diary give vivid gliny of D 
Tolstoy There is an unfortunate coniusion of Techchov with J 


the Tolstoyan exile.) 
QUARTERLIES. 
Tue Breruonpsry Boox.—Two Hours, by Jean Poulson. 


{A short story by a working man of Barkin: in which a dan 
kept on the safe side of sentimentality with remarkable tact ¢ 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 





PLAYS. 
EveryMan.—The Devil's Disciple ig 7” 2.30 
(The little Hampstead theatre keeps the Shaw flag flying.] 
Court.—Back to Methuselah a me 2.30 
[On Wednesday and Friday matin¢ée performances of the 
first and last part of Shaw's great play are | cing 


given.) 





(Continued on page 400.) 
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LIMITED. 
(Formerly The National Provincial & Union Bank of England Limited.) 
Established 1833. 


Subscribed Capital - - £43,617,080 
£9,479,416 
£9,179,416 


Paid-up Capital - . 
Reserve Fund - . 


Head Office: 


Agents in all parts of the world. 


| BRITISH, 


| TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECU] 

{ffiliated Banks: 

| COUTTS & CO., 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 





AUXILIARY: 





'15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
OVER 1,100 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


COLONIAL & FOREIGN’ BANKING. 


ORSHIPS undertaken. 


| LLOYDS AND WATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 




















SECURITY FIRST 








Write for 
this 
Booklet 


SELECTION 
OF CIGARS is one that not only 
obtains for vou THE RIGHT 
SMOKE that suiis your palate, 
but one at THE RIGHT PRICE 


that suits vour pecket! 


THE IDEAL 


there is also the important 


guestion of CONDITION. 


O assist Cigar Smokers to obtain VALUE 

that combines QUALITY, PRICE and 
CONDITION, we have prepared a 20-page Illus- 
trated Booklet entitled “ HINTS ON CIGARS,” 
that embodies over 50) years: experience of Cigar 
Selection and Conditioning, and contains par- 
ticulars of over 100 lines of selected and 
recommended Cigars at special prices. 

A COPY SENT POST FREE 


on request to Dept. ** A.” 


Ball Hayter & Lamb, Ltd., 


Cigar Experts Established 1872 
7-8 Gt. Winchester St., London, E.C. 2. 




















| X.Y. effected in 1900 a policy with the 
000 payable in 1924 or on 
his previous death, for which he paid 
X.Y. was alive in 


Equitable ” for £1 


£40 10s. Od. each year. 


“ Old 


~~. = 


a4 





1924 and received £1429 19s. Od., or £458 
more than he had paid, although his life had 
been assured for 24 years and in spite of 
the war. 


Equitable Life 
- Assurance Society 








i i Founded 1762. 
| TOTAL FUNDS ... ... .. £30,732,675 & 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
| 3 No Share holde ers. No Commission. 











4 ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED 


ween "Cadburys 
WEAD : H 
3 ERPOOT E 
- NORTH JOHN ST. Fe 





poaerl 


MADE IN THE GARDEN VILLAGE BOURNVILLE 
See the name “*CADBURY”’ 





on every piece of Chocolate 
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STranp.—-Tiger Cats én .. 8.80—2.45 
[Miss Edith Evans in an inferior play about the general 
awfulness of woman ; but one forgives it for her sake.] 
AmBassapors.—Fata Morgana .. ee ei 
[Sardou up-to-date with an Hungarian flavour. Miss 
Jeanne de Casalis as a boy-wrecking woman proves 

herself definitely one of our few young actresses with the 


ability to become great. Mr. Tom Douglas, the boy, 
has considerable charm.) 


FILMS. 


Ar Drury LANe Turatre (from September 24th, daily).— 
The Thief of Baghdad. 
[Douglas Fairbanks’ new fantastic spectacle.] 
Ar tne Sroii, Kingsway (September 22nd to 24th, con- 
tinuous).— Séaramouche. 


{The agitated and exciting picture of the French Revolution, with Ramon 
Novarro as the actor-patriot, and sentimental trimmings.) 


25th to 


8.30—-2.30 


Ar THe SHAFrespuRY Pavinion (September 28th, 
continuous).—-Electric House. 

[Buster Keaton, the solemn comedian, in a funny and ingenious farce about a 
young man without much technical knowledge who agrees to tix a house 
with all the latest electrical devices.} 

AT THE Pavition, PiccapiLLy Circus (daily, 2.30 and 8.30).— 
Monsieur Beaucaire. 
[A game of skill might be instituted, with prizes, for those who can best recog- 


nize the famous pictures—by Nattier, Boucher and so on— which inspired 
some of the poses and most of the lovely costumes in this Valentino picture. } 











STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog. +) 
SEPT, 22nd, 23rd, 24th.—Rex Ingram's Masterpiece, ‘* SCARA- 
MOUCHE,” from Raphael Sabatini’s story, starring Ramon Novarro, 
Alice Terry and Lewis Stone; ‘‘ THE LEATHER PUSHERS,” 
Buster Keaton Comedy, &c. SEPT. 25th, 26th, 27th.—Matheson 
Lang in ‘*‘ SLAVES OF DESTINY"; Thomas Meighan and Lila 
Lee in ** WOMAN PROOF”; FELIX, &c. 








LONDON PAVILION, 
TWICE DAILY, 2.30 and 8.30. 


VALENTINO 


Gerr. 704. 
SUNDAYS 7.45. 








In MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE: A PARAMOUNT PICTURE. 








LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Ilustration Free. 


A new range of Down Quilts 
Old Quilts Recovered 
Estimates Free 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
Story and Co., Ltd. 








The Prudential Assurance Company, 
Limited, are issuing free Personal 
Accident Insurances which will cover 
you during your visit to the British 
Empire Exhibition. 


Apply at the P.A.C. KIOSK, Outer 
March (Next to the Globe), Wembley. 


142 Holborn Bars, 
London, E.C. 








DELIGHTFUL AUTUMN HOLIDAYS. 


BELGIAN COAST AND HOLLAND -Week oe ee .. 6} gns. 
BELGIAN COAST AND HOLLAND Fortnight : 9 gns. 
PARIS WITH EXCURSIONS ~— Exclusively comfortable 7) gns. 
Sarena COAST Special OC: ter, including many miles of 
notoring through superb cenery : “ .. 12) gns. 
JAMAICA Decem no r Trp. Wri te for pe rticulars, 
Booklet * S,* 


** TOURS ATTRACTIVE, "78 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


LISTEN ro. Pe IN; ARTIC ULATE. PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 


may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
epportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
464 Babies trom all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 
Ilarrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing to the ne w and special treatment there previded. Please 
send a Donation to a Secretary to-day. £17,800 required in the 








47Sth year of its work. 
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Robinson & Cleaver’s 


LINEN DAMASK 


S.P. 69.—Bleached Pure Irish Linen 
Double Damask Table — Cloths, 
Design : Olive or Roman Scroll. Will 
wear and wash well, giving years of 
ciieleaion. 

yards each yards each 
2x2 ~-27/9 | 2x3 -41/6 
2x24 - 34/6 2kx3 - 53/6 





MATCH. 


24 x 24 inches, 


6 for 18/3 


LINEN NAPKINS TO 
22 x 22 inches, 
0 for 15/9 
| Carriege | 


g 0 aie Sor. | LINEN MANUFACTURERS 


i upwards; BELFAST 
U.K. ALSO REGENT ST. LONDON & CHURCH 67. LIVERPOOL 


ROBINSON CLEAVER 0%: 
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HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 


Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room, 
Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’ OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 





The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on tabie or in drawer 


Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube the cone 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserted 
—books repaired—hundreds of services effectively rem dered, 





Replace pin-stopper. 


(vest pocket), 6d. and gd. Sold everywhere. 


BELFAST. 


Tube 44d. 
McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., 














The 
South London Church Fund 


is the common purse of the Diocese (population 24 millions). 


The A.B.C. of the Fund's requirements : 


Av™ NTS.—£15,000 needed to pay part Salaries of three hundred 
men and women of God working in the difficult and poorest 
parishes, 
UILDING.—£10,000 needed for buying Sites, build new 
Churches, and for Mission Buildings, Parsonages, repairs of 
Churches, ete., ete. 
LERGY.—&S,000 needed for the augmentation of Clergy 


Stipends. 


‘Address—Rev. Epmunp Sinker, M.A., 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 
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FPountanmyPen 


nlernationally recognised 
as the worlds figest 
writing Sgstryrqent 


Waterman's is the recognised standard of Fountain Pen per- 
fection. It is the most widely used Fountain Pen in the 
world, and has stood the test of time and service for over 
40 years. Wherever you go you will find the leaders in 
every walk of life using Waterman's, because they know it 
can be depended upon to give satisfaction, not merely for a 
time but for a lifetime. 


Three types: “Regular” Type Presentation Pens in Silver ard 
from 12/6; “Safety " Type from Gold Nibs to suit all hands. 
17/6; ‘ Self-Filling "" Type (with Every pen fully guaranteed. 
Patent lever), from 17/6 Pens 

with large ink capacity; No. 55, Of Stationers & Jewellers: 
27/6; No. 56, 32/6; No. 58, 42 The “Pen Book” free on 
Clip-cap, 1/- extra, request. 


* 3 





L.G. Sloan, Ltd., Che Pen Corser , Kingsway, London, W.C 
LL mn en 
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PROTECT THE CHILD 


4 

Since its formation in 1884 the National Society 

| for the Prevention of Cruc Ity to Children has been 
privileged to help 


4 MILLION CHILDREN. 


” 





Never was kinder charity than 
to shield these litthe ones from 


ill-treatment and _ injustice. 
Do not leave these hapless mites to grow up 
Cowed—and therefore cunning, Callous—and there- 


fore brutal, /l/-nourished 


and therefore of weak 
physique [ 


4 

i 

| a burden on their fellows instead of 
| proudly taking their share in the progress of the 
| nation, 

Large Gifts and small 


gladly welcomed. 


Work 
PARR, 


full information upon the 
inquiry ROBT. L. 


Literature and 
gladly sent on 
O.B.1., Director. 


THE NATIONAL SociETy 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
Gruevty To CHILDREN 


6 Te s e . _ 
‘Victory House,” Leicester Sq., W.C. 2. 
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Stephen . Mitchell and Son, 
Impevial T. * 


liel nd), Ltd., 36 St. Andrew Square, Glaszow. 
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The Economy of 
a Good Tobacco 


It is as cheap to smoke Three Nuns at Is. 2d. 
an ounce as other tobaccos which are sold at 
2d. or 3d. an ounce less. 


Try this experiment. Fill a pipe with one 
of the cheaper tobaccos and see how long it 
takes you to smoke it through. Then fill the 
same pipe with Three Nuns and time that. 
You will find that the pipeful of Three Nuns 
lasted much longer —the difference being 
anything from 20 per cent upwards, 


Three Nuns is cut in those curious circlets to 
ensure slow burning. Further, its entire 
freedom from dust or waste means that every 
particle can be smoked with full enjoyment 
of the wonderful Three Nuns flavour. Add 
the coolness and mellowness of this high- 
grade tobacco, produced by a firm with 200 
years. experience, and you have a smoke 
that is as near perfect as can be. 


THREE 
NUNS 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 


In Packets: 
loz. 1/2; 2 oz. 


In Tins: 


20z. 2/4; 40z. 4/8 


King’s Head is similar but a 
litile fuller. 


2/4 


Branch of the 


of Great Britain and 


obacco Company 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN! BURBERRY OVERCOAT 


BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The new Reports are now ready. 


year. ing the two purposes to 
The Bible Society comes into contact with | pericction. 


so many peoples, Governments and types of | BURBERRY 
culture, and works in such close harmony with 
; PROOFED 


so many other Christian Societies, that the 


accounts of its activities always abound in| these Overcoats defy 
wet and wind, although 
If you are interested in the advance of the | they retain the natural 
Kingdom of God, you should not fail to read | ventilating properties of 





material of varied interest and high significance. 


these Reports. | unproofed fabrics. 
The large Annual Report is a volume of 600 | 
pages. It gives full details of the work, with | coe aee 


stalistices and financial statements. Eight 
specially prepared maps show the position of | 
the 566 languages in which versions have been | 
published er circulated by the Society. Paper 
cover, to non-subscribers Is., post free. 

The illustrated Popular Report, entitled Like | 
Unto Leaven, contains a minimum of figures | 


and a maximum of fascinating facts and stories. | Catalogue & 
. e e | Garment 
Every lover of the Bible should read this. B U R B E R RYS bears the 
— >..: Burl erry 
atiractively-produced volume. Price 6d., post | Label. 
free Bd. HAYMARKET 


The Bible House: 146 Queen Victoria Street, § W.1 LONDON 
London, E.C, 4. Burberrys Ltd. 


of these coats in every 
‘degree of texture 
to blizzard-proof — all 
_light-in-weight because 
designed 


quality All-Wool cloths. 


Every 
S Patterns Post Free, Burberry 








thin 





in the finest 






Proof without Heat—Warm without Weight 
| Overcoats of great com- 3 
They give the story of the latest translations fort which are also 
and show how over eight million volumes of the | \Veatherproofs of great 
Scriptures were circulated in many lands last | service—one coat fulfill- 

















Uniforms everywhere 
Reliable always 








ANCLO-AMERICAN Cit CO LTO, 
36 QUEEN ANNES CATS 
WESTMINSTER S.W.I. 
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SPEAIGHTS 


HAVE EVERY UP-TO-DATE 
MECHANICAIL APPLIANCE 
AND THE LATEST AND 
BEST MACHINERY x 
TYPE-SETTING, THEREBY 
ENABLING THEM TO 


PRODUCE 
PRINTING 


BY THE QUICKEST AND 
CLEANEST METHODS, BY 
STUDYING THE NEEDS OF 
THE PRESENT DAY THEY 
ARE ABLE TO ENSURE 
THE QUALITY AND 
ATTRACTIVENESS 


THAT 
PAYS 


, . . ( 4670 
RING UP HOLBORN ( 4671 








98-99 FETTER LANE, LONDON, EC. 4- 
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THE ETERNAL 


“SWAN™ 


has wonderful smoothness, but no flexi- 
bility—it simply RUNS along the paper. 
It always starts instantly. The nib is 
well get 
sed and the durability of the osmi- 


so big and strong it cannot 
cro: 
is well nigh “ Eternal.” 
Only supplied in two sizes and one style 


iridium point 
of holder. Points medium and fine. 


Other * Swans ” from 


10/6 


Catalogue post free. 
j 
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OF STATIONERS 
& JEWELLERS 


Note the strong cnd 
powerful Nib. 


Prices are:— 
Size 444 35/- post free 
» 446 Ga/*- « » 
(Black or Red Vulcanite) 
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: LTopar, 
Loz, Packet 13% Se k 
4 2Qoz, Packet 27. K 
N.B. The Brand 1s COLD BLOCK: 
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_ | A Really Choice Pipe | | 
Hill Tobacco 
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MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. ‘ 
P. & O. and B.I, Tickets Interchangeable, also ax 
Tickets of P. & O., Orient, and New fittens 
Shippi ung and L nion Companies. All sailinys 
subject to change with or without notice. 
1. London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf. 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 
London & Marseilles to ¢ eylon, China, Japan & Australia, 
London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa. 
5. London to Queensland. 















iF 





Nw 


6. London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
(via Panama Canal). 
United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Austrglia and the 
South Sea Islands. 


7 
| 
| 
8 London (one class only, third class rates) to Australia | 
| 
| 
| | 











via Cape of Good Hope. 


ADDRESS: 
Nos 1.2.3, 4 & 5 —For Passage, P & O House (Manager, F Hf 
Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St, SW1., Freight or General 
Business, P &O.& BI Offices, 122, Leadenhall St... London, EC.3 
BL Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E-C.3 
No 6--J. B Westray & Co., Ltd, 138, Leadenhall Street, London, 
E C3, or P &O House (first floor,—Genera)l Passenger Agent 
W L James). 14, Cockspur Street, SW 1 
No 7 Union SS Co. of New Zealand, Ltd, P & O. House (first 
floor, —General Passenger Agent, W._L James), 14, Cockspur Street 
London, S W.1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian 
Pacific Railway 
No. 8 P & O Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street, EC 3, 
or P. & O. House, as above 
Paris (All Routes) —Socrete Francawse P. & O., 41, Boulevard des Copucines \ 









PuO HOUSE. 1446 COCKSPUR STREET LONDON, SW1. 
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IN THE WAKE 
OF THE SUN 


AROUND THE WORLD 


and 


MEDITERRANEAN — CRUISES 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF STEAMSHIP 
from Southampton, 
January, 1925, or later from a 
Mediterranean port. 
By Canadian Pacific Liners 
Empress of France (18,500 tons). 
Empress of Scotland (25,000 tons). 


AFTER VIEWING THE EMPIRE 
IN MINIATURE AT WEMBLEY, 
SEE THE EMPIRE IN REALITY. 


Travel by the Company which owns and operates 
steamships, railroads, and hotels. 


FARES INCLUDE TOURS ASHORE, 
We arrange everything afloat and ashore, 
relieving passengers of all worries. 

For Illustrated Booklets, ete., apply :— 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 
103 Leadenhall Street, [..C. 3 

or Local Agents everywhere. 


; London 
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UNION-CASTLE 


LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


To SOUTH AFRICA 


** The Empire’s Riviera’ 
SPECIAL XMAS & NEW YEAR 
TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA 

at Reduced Return Fares. 
DEC, 12th, 1924, and JAN. 9th, 1925. 
For further ee apply to the Head Office, 3 Fenchurch 


Street, London E 3; Branch Offices at Southampton, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow. 


BE CEXSXSO ESSE PSE002 9000000000380 


GEES 288800888 


FEESSEHX HOH 200E00o00808 


BESS2008888 








4994 THE LIFE-BOAT joo, 
1824 SERVICE 1924 
“ft APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire, and, indeed, to all those | 
who value the practical example of heroism and humanity, to give 
| generously in support of this great Service.” H.R.H. THE 
| PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., President of the Royal National Life- | 
| Boat Institution. 


WILL YOU RESPOND 7O THE PRINCE'S, 
| APPEAL? 


The Institution needs annually 
1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
| to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. | 
| Please send your 5/- to-day and be “ONE IN A MILLION.” | 
| When you go to Wembley visit Life-Boat House, Admission Free. 
| LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
| Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


| LIFE-BOAT- #IOUSE, 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. | 









































It gives a new impor- 
tance to your pipe. 


HE part your pipe plays in 

your life depends entirely 

upon the kind of tobacco 
you smoke, If you smoke an 
unsuitable tobacco you will 
hardly look upon your pipe as 
one of your chief sources of 
solace and satisfaction. But, 
with Player’s Navy Mixture in 
the bowl your pipe will gain a 
new importance. You will regard 
it not so much as a habit as 
one of your greatest pleasures. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 
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a 
The Famous 


‘GROUSE 


BRAND WHISKY. 


ar Strength, 25 u.p. 
Pre-War Quality. 


Established 1800. 


Pre-W 


166/- per dozen, carr. paid. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


House, PERTH, Scotland. 








13 Bordeaux 











rs 


“Prepaid “Classified Advertisements. 


RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) 


Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) . 











o«. Four Shillings. 
° Two Shillings. 


Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 
Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 
1 line ¥s, per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 
line, charged as 10 words, (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
. only to advertisers whose announcements erceed 70 words, 
Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 


to space at the rate of £1 2s. Od. per inch. 
Files are available at ‘* The Spectator " Office for inspection by advertisers 
who order less than 70 words, 
follows :— 
910 
245 oO 


740° 


Series Discounts as 
6 insertions 13 insertions 5% ; 


insertions 10% 


26 insertions 73% ; 52 
To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 





Instructions should be addressed to 


PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesc lay of each week. 








LD NOTTI TES. 





NG ILLI 


HOLARSHIP or PRIZE 


WYO Oo 


\ Fund is being collected to found a S¢ 
Mrs, Withiel 
riptions should be 


Norland Square. 


Subs Miss M. ALLWRIGHT, Notting Hill 


sent to 
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in memory of 
| 


High | 


YENTRE MAWR, Abergele, N. Wales. 
for Girls, situated in its own grounds of 40 acres. Seca and mountain air, 

Large playing-ficlds. Excellent health record, Small farm attached to the School, 
In the PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT pupils are prepared for the Entrance 


Boarding School 





Examinations of the Public Schools 
Princioals The Misses SALES. 
SCHOOL FOR IRLS. 


| INGHOLT 
d HINDHEAD, 
Bracing climate, 


SURREY. 
Good education, 








Heal-Mis'ress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons, Sch.). 
oe MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, 
WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCEOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Apply Miss B. A. WARD, b.Sc., Lady War!en. 

HALL, BANSTEAD, has a branch School 


( {ARRATTS 
I for a few girls over 17, for finishing subjects, Languages, 
Large grounds with golf, 


; and for Domestic 
Science, 





| iN DORE C20 OL (GIRLS), 
id BEXHILL-ON-SEA 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Illustrated prospectus on application to the Principal, Miss L. A. FREEMAN, 





H. tG@erti:.3 & BB, 
OXHEY LANE, 


Principal— Miss 


WATFORD, 
WALLIS 





Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616,” 
ENT WOR TH. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Chairman ; 
Principal : 
The School stands in its 
Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 
Ss" 


ELPHIN’S CHURCH Or ENGLAND 
Head-Mistress :— 


Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D 
Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 


sournemouth, 





SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
FOR THE DAI GHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 


Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. 
Cambridge 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Waughters of Laity, 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the 
Scholarships to the Universities 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE 
e Ireparation for University 
suitable for delicate or Colonial children, 


GNEX, LADY ELTON, contidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education, fer Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea. 


(T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 


£40 a term. 
Foundation 





Boarding and Day School.— 
examinations, Moderate fees. Climate specially 
Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 








—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER 
M RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
| ® 29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 35.W.1 Tel Vict. 8294. 


Full particulars on application 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


( VERDALE 















































Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


: N, Staffs. 650 feet above sea level, (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 
Ap sointments, &e. " Sacant ‘and Wanted. : 
Pp : H Ile ad- Mis tres: Ss: $: Mi sE, M.P PIC KARD, M.A, (Class. Trip., Cantab) Be rders only. 
\ PRENCH MASTER is required for the ROYAL COLLEGE | = - : = ——_ —_ 
MAURITIUS. Salary Rs. 7,00 per annum, rising by annual increments ae eee 27TH ANNI AL EDITION, a 
500 to Rs. 9,000 per annum. Free passage to Mauritius provided for selected | YA T OR Ss LIST O SCHOOLS. 
idate and family not exceeding four persons : | An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and Tutors, 
Candidates must be British subjects, not more than forty years old, with the | Crown &vo 1092 Pages, Price 5s,, postage 9d 
L. or D. és I Teaching experience essential | Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, Private and Public Schools 
Further particulars and forms of application are obti iinable from ‘ C.A.” the | for Bovs, Tutors. Private and Publie Schcols tor Girls, Domestic Science, Phvsical 
RETARY Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W Scottish can- Training and Agricultural Colleges, Secretarial Training and Dusiness Colleges, 
ites should apply to the SECRETARY, Se tti sh Education Depart:vent, | ete, 
Waitehall, London, S.W.1 Advice also given, free of all charge 
——— —— ST GE apa , RESET J. & J. PATON, Educat | Street London, EC. 4 
(MAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique Training | — "~~~ — stent srattin Menltet Rise 
\ " Secretarial Method, Six to twelve month Residential Hostels recom- | ; ’ 
nded and posts after training secured through Appointments Department | 4 ad nd 
‘TRAIL EMPLOYMENT BUREAT AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSO- | Bons Schools and d Colleges. 
ATION (INCORPORATED 4 Ku ell 1 W.c.1 ~ aes ‘ ~ PEs Ye 
———-  - - + Phot Semen ——— - ———— EREFORD SCHOOL.-—An ane ient Public Ne chool offering 
U 'AREERS AND Vor } AT ION. AL ys R AINING. New Edition, | exceptional advantages to Boys intended for a University career Advanced 
_ Over 100 Professions dealt with by Expert Price: Cloth Binding 3s, 6d, | Courses, Classics, and Mathematics, Recent Open Scholarship successes at Oxford, 
is. Wd Paper Covers 2s, 6d., post fr 94.—WOMEN'S -EMPLOY- | Valuable Leaving Scholarships. New Gymnasium, Rowing, Rugby Football, Fee 
Nl PPU Is BLISHING co., i rp , D4 Russ I Square, W.C | £95 > per a annum Reduction for sons of Clergy, 
quences —+-— —$_— SSE ee 7 = “ ™ Ey ees 
3p REGHORN SASTLE SCHOOLS. 
Pitan Scholarships, Se. D*® eianmeeitene 
0 sseapaanntiaiamaatatatiadiiiatasatiad | H. M. RUSH, B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Prepar itory 
J1R K BE C K COLL E @ E.| School), and RK. W. BURTON, MC. B.A, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON | PREPARATORY SCHOO! 
° : : as DREGHORN CASTLE, COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN 
ications ees at “ a 4 ; a | prepares boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth Healthy situation: 400 acres 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D,Se., Ph.D., F.1.9; | of woodland and playing fields 6n the slopes of the Pentland Hills, Workshop, 
Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University London in the Faculties of museum, tennis courts, swimming, ¢tc. 
Arts, Science and Laws “ 
aon be co “ nee oe _ mnienee } UPPER SCHOOL, 
on in Classical French, Eng sh, German and Italian LITERATI RE and | CRAIGEND PARK, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN 
i AGE, Open to Non-University Students, udentships to the value of | » ; : 3 i the Universit : a 
{700 are awarded annually to students of the College, aw - 14 a and — preparet for v ha rsi _ _ m fo — “reg 
lendar 1s. “te post 1s, 4d. Prospectus fre¢ For full particulars apply to the | or fuller par icul irs of above chools sen for rospectuses to the SECRET: ° 
ETARY, Birkbeck Coll 0, Fe Lan B.C. 4 PP 17 Rutland Street, din! urgh, OF to the Head Mast ts 
SENS SNGLRIECAGHEEYRRA 1 ATGPaTTrCr TTaCn . : ; yp ‘ Ak Ih (any 
}{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR | K LIZABETH COLLEGE, UERNSEY. 
. FEACHERS, GROVE HOUS! ROKHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. | FOUNDED | 1563. 
MONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. | For prospectus and full particulars apply to the HI AD-MASTER, 
rman and Hon. Secretary Mr. ¢ Gi. Montetiore M.A.; Hon. Treasurer oan G IT a weriauee - 
W Ay Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants | a7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAV ISTOC K. Recognized by the 
i rd of Edueatior a ly to the Principal, Miss BE. kh. LAWRENCE 4 Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
, > . | sea facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
es BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, 3.A., Hons.s | Head-Master: H, V. PLUM, M.A 
Miss ba RNER, B.Se " ni Staff | oe —— - - 
hitor a'l 1 vams, Wonen students only, Interviews ~weheena lads EDWARD y F.. HOO L, 
Vhurs., J pointment Chrisimas tern tegins Sep’, 22n4 BURY ST. EDMUND'S 
— er Sure a 5 Ma en OF, i 40 Boarders, 80 Day-boys, Prep. Department. 
——— ee ee ee | Sound teaching, Well-run boarding-house, Games, O.'T,.C,, Scouts, Physical Training, 
wens, £22 per term, 
Girls’ ‘Srhools and alleges. | enktiuiet Oe Cee &S oe 
Nar a a ns — _——— —— a 
| I HE DOWNS CHOO i. SEAFORD, | T ING'S COLLE GE, TA TAUNTON.—Church of England Publie 
. F , < ; | q School on the Woodard Foundation tovs prepared for the Universities 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of and for professional and commercial careers. Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming Vath, 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxtord, O.T.C. Tnclusive fees, £75 per aunum,— lor Prospectus, &c,, apply to the Uk A De 
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THE N AUTIC AL TRALNING COLLEGE. 
H.M.S. ‘WORC ESTER,’ 
Otf Greenhithe, Kent. 
Established 1862, 

Right Hon. Lokp INCHCAPE, 
Admiral The Hon, Sir E, FREMANTLE, 

Por the training of Boys intending to become Officers in the Mercantile Marine, 
Two years’ training counts as one year’s sea-service for qualified Cadets, 

Age limit 11 to 16 years, Moderate terms. 

Cadetships granted by the Admiralty in the R.N. (under a special scheme of 
entry) also in the R.} 

For Llustrated Prospectus apply — 

THE SECRETARY, Thames Nautical 
London, B.C. 3. 


YQ A K L A WN D 8 S C H 


TRINICY, JERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
Preparatory School for boys. 


THAMES 





G.C.M.G., &e. 
G.C.b., &e, 


Chairman : 
Vice-Chairman : 


Training College, 72 Mark Lane, 





BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen, Sir ERNEST De 
V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esg., BF. J. BOLS, Esg., Sik 
K.C.L.E., AND THE Rev. G, O. MORGAN-SMITH, 
Heap-Masten: THe Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., PH.D., F.C.S, 
(St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge ; Liile University, France). 
GRADUATE STAFF. 
The school stands in its own magniticent grounds of IS acres, Own Farm. Beauti- 
ful climate, healthy situation. Every modern convenience. Electric light. 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS. 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, Dk. MORGAN-SMITH. 


es CASTLE SCHOOL = (North 
School), BARNARD ‘ASTLE Healthy and 

Agricultural, 
Preparatory School for younger 


FOUNDERS: JESSE 
BRATH, K.c.B., C.F, M, 
UBORGHE MACARTNEY, 


Sir 





Eastern 
beautiful 


County 


Boarders, 70 Day-Boys, Special Classes for 

mercial subjects. Moderate and inclusive tees, 

boys. For prospectus apply to the Bursar. 

4 EDINBURGH INSTITUTION, founded in 1831, consists 
of 


Junior and Senior Schools. These provide education for boys from 








five years of age till they enter for the Army, the Universities, &c. Boarding 
House Master, HB, Sparham, b.A(Hons.), Cantab, (College Blue, Cricket and 
Football), Edinburgh enjoys the healthiest aud most bracing climate in the 


country.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the SECRETARY, 


Ediuburgh, 


YHURCHER’S 


21 St. Andrew Square, 





COLLEGE, *ETERSFLELD, HANTS. 
J Head-Master, F. E. Woodall, M.A., F.R.G.S. (late of Oundle School), Fees, 

£25 Ss. 10d. per term.—All applfeations to the HEAD-MASTER'S SECRETARY. 

I ELMONT, WESTCOTT, DORKING. — Preparatory School 


for Boys on the Surrey Hills. Vacancies in September. 








RADLEY COURT, Mitcheldean, Glos. Founded 1887. <A 
school combining general education with agricultural and other practical work, 
Special attention to delicate aud backward boys. RY. 


Private Tuition, Kr. 
NLOCUTION.—Mr CHARLES SEYMOUR 


J will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 


Apply SECRETAR 




















Lecturers, and Ladies, 401 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), WLC. 2. | 
~ ° P 
Scholastic Agencies. 
DVICE ABOUT HOOLS at 
Zz HUME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &e., 
is given tree of charge by 
MESaKS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.L. Telephone: Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents, Established 1873, 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country, They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Lconomy, Secretarial Work, 
Auriculture and liorticulture 

NO WHATEVER IS MADE TO 


CHARG be PARENTS, 








Information and carefully — considered 


rer H “OOLS 
Ss 


advice can he obtained from 
PRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

’ U T oR Scholastic Agents, 

who have many years’ experience and extensive informa- 

tion of schools, vocational training, and all forms oi 

— J ocenpation at home and abroad, 

{AREERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
j SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOLCE OF A CARRE ~ 
61 CONDUTT STREET, "Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 32 





LONDON WoL, 





€ T upeturiting, ke. 


 Deteee. 

















| ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 

y Suecessful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
fim rights for sale rhe only English Ageney in Los Angeles, the world | 
centre tor Moving Picture Production 

RONALD MASSEY, Knightrider Street, 1D ctor's Commons, TC. 4 

% ‘AREER THAT PAYS. — Advertisement writing and publicity 

4 work. Kither sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time Write for particulars 

to » (DP pt. T.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montagu t.. London, W.C. 

Wet. CENTRAL TYPEWRITING OFFICE. 

Mrs. M,C, CHAMUENEYS, Miss F,. HARVEY. Telephone: Mus veloeger 

all its Branches ID D i atin Shorthan!, ‘lransiation Ave nts 

dg p “Per § Moderat 11 MARY S CEE, BLOOMSBURY, Wie 5 
I ARN Mon y by Your Pe n. Unique postal course: How 
4 towrit what t write a 1 ret «ell EX pert tidanece, real training 
rat I - aac ge titute (Dept. 55), 13 Victoria Ss ¢. §.W. 1. 
a) YPEWI WeING AND DUPLIC TING. Mx. Is. per 1,400 
. ae INTALS ) copies 6d.: 100 copies, 4 Accurate and 

rr nt w Miss Naney MeParlan ‘ Sai P meira Avenue, Westelilf Sea 

(Pe YPEWRITING, 1s. 1,000 wds. ¢ arbon, 3d. Reduction quantity 

a writing specialit WN) testin jals, inelucir li ' 

I wo ENPEDIENT TYPING CO, (1), 69 Lower Clapton Road, | 

Vo TYPEWRITTEN With accuracy and despatch at Md. per 

avi 10 word irbon eopies ¢ ! 1m i t Dup ’ 

-~ MUNA SILAKI, la brewin Koad, Wandsworth datill i lou, 5.W. 13, 


OoOOL. 


district. 230 | 
Engineering and Com- | 








ee 
Foreign. 


TILLA BIENVENNE—LAUSANNE  CHavanoot™ 
V SWITZERLAND +. CHAMBL ANDER 





? FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ee 

French, Modern languages, Art, Literature, Domestic Svicnce “ee tal study 1 

Highest. references,—Principal, Miss RUFER. _Es:ort trom 1g 
on 





School for Girls, Champel, 18 C] 


Miss CUTHBERT PoTrs 


( 1 ENEVA. 


a at ie min 
Principals : Lacombe 


























Prin and Mile. Scuipr, Liberal cul 
open-air life. Thorough study of Languages, Music, Art, «c. Hous bees, 
situated. Highest references trom British parents. © Deautifyly 

y - 9 r nt, highly seat 

N RS. RYCROFT, Penshurst Rectory, Kent, highly re 
mends Mile. 8. DELORD for English girls at Cannes. Greater 

highly qualified governesses. Great care taken. Fifty francs a day, tpt 

tuition.—Particulars from Mrs. RYCROFT. 
: ™ : + ra 
Botels, Wodros, Kc. 

REFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (erat an 

Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment I Associ 

P.R.H.A,, Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street. Ww 1, 

N EN READING, received in Cornish Rectory, Fishiy 

Shooting, 2 gus.-—Box 1249, The Spectator, 13 York St., Covent Garden. wy 7 


@ours, &c. 





EAUTY SPOTS OF THE WORT 
THE GLAMOU Ly ne THE EAS 
Mr. EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G.S., FRC Australia aiises: Strand, W 
has now organized his sixth aed pe World Tour leaving y a 


Station, London, on December isth, and visiting :— 
INDIA, KURMA, MALAYA, CHINA, MANCHURIA, 
JAPAN, the ROCKY MOUNTAINS and CANADA 

Ladies and Gentlemen who would like to be included in the 


KOREA, 


party should writ, 





to Mr. Gray for a copy of the Descriptive Itinerary, 
Truth, August 27th, 1924 :— 

“This tour provides a splendid opportunity of seeing something of the woy 
of the Empire and the Far East under skilled and experienced guidance,” : 
W OR LD TOUR DE LUXE, 

Visiting INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, "3 ALAY, JAVA, 
CHINA, JAPAN, HAWAII, AMERICA, with 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.8. 


Parties leaving London on October 17th and January 2nd, 
Also Tour de Luxe to INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, OCTOBER 1% 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, $., 19, 
TOURS 
m p ages 400 and 4°4 








ey 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED 


and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be tound « 








Miscellaneous. 
N’S PURE PAINT? 





VY A RS O 


J NON-POISONOUS. MIXED READY FOR USE In over 50 

Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 
For patterns and particulars write— 

WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, S.W. 11, 








— Your 


Artisti 


own Am 
ind original ¥ 


H4v= YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE, 
Crest 


Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 

















from £2 2s, Specimens sent free—HENRY Bb. WARD, 57 Mortimer St 
London, W. 1. 
a* HEENIC Scotch Wove n Wool UN DE YER W WEAl AR. 
( BY POST from Makers, Seotch made Underwear is werld-famed 
and wearing qualities, Patterns and prices fr e.— Dept, 27, Atheeni Mills i 
Scotland. 
YPLENDID Roasting Fowl and Ducks, 7 - pair ; ; Boilers, 
b pair, trussed, post free,—Mrs, OMAHONY, Poultry Ste Rossearbery 
REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOAI 
F COSTUMES, &e., guaranteed as new, Descriptiy 
garments for free estimate, or we collect LONDON, rUR Pi Co. (OD 
16 hardmore toad, London, N. 16, Phor c: Dal ton4 iv. : thes als 
RTE IAL TEETH (OL D) Bot GHL. Highest \ 
assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuleani s As ] 
Gi td, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return It , [ 
returned post free, Best prices paid for Old G ld and Silver .« y 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliabl TT 
8 CANN & CO os Market St t M 


AX. ABSOLUTE COCKROACH | EXTERMINATOR 
tL “BLATTIS,’ i t i 


’ Union Cockroach Past Complet 
by sole makei HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesimoore Roa I 
| Ad... 5s., post free, or from Chemists, Arniey nd N ~ t I 





BOOKS! 


REVIEWED OR ADVERTISED IN 
THIS OR ANY OTHER JOURNAL 


can be obtained through any bookstall 


bookshop all or 
W. Ht, SMITH & SON 


we AND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
ranis] i 
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s Joseph Conrad] NELSON’S LIST 


Lacon. Messrs. J ‘kevorth & # 0 evil publis vii oll The Northern Muse. 

















» Culture 


© beautijy; “pl smper 26 a little 2107 wel by JOSEP H ) rr ir Poetry. Arrat 1 by 

Sepre —_ Tr) WAN pa "errr pD JOUN BUCHAN, = ith r, 1Bs net. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. — 
tly “NRA 1D) 1d FORD Lfid ON FIl EFIER, «The choicest collect n of our vernacular vet ti has yet 
Y recom, So areal ae : . seen the light.”—S n. : 
by, en ] ititle d THE N P ! i k E U + A Cc RI ME e “An admirable anthology.”—H’ 


aol Crown Svo. Cloth. 3/- me Colour Planning of the Garden. 


by GEORGI F. TINLEY A ssociat or 


W 1. EK ronicle; THOMAS. HUMP! HREYS, TB a ag 

ge UNKNO N RIB ~ Hiri ngham Botanie Gar \ IRVING Foreman of 

tis) of 1 | the He srbaceou Dep: irtment, Roy. 1 Bot inic lens, Kew. 50 

Ociati , Lay Colo Plates. One Vol. £2 2s. 1 

hin UNCHARTED SEAS The Book of Decorative Furniture. 
Ry EDWIN FOLEY. With 100 Plates in Colour and 1,000 


Fishin, r la x Ai ’ 
9 MY VOYAGE TO THE UNKNOWN || 2.) siohet eu N¥ih NARS Sai et 
3y LADY RICHMOND BROWN, With 52|[) “4 sotte'work, nobty'latined!*—aranchestor Courier 

———~f tiustrations. Cloth. 21/- net. ‘| Six Cental of Painting. 

‘T Acompanion volume to “Pattles with Giant Fish,” it is | By RANDALL DAVIES. With 50. Plates in Colour. A 
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